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One of the most successful fruit growers in Lebanon county, Pa, is J. H. Phillippy. 
Fifteen bushels of highly colored and good flavored fruit is a fair average yield 


was set out in the fall of 1879. 
The variety is Smith's Cider, 


per tree for this orchard. 


Our picture was taken at the time of the fall harvest. 
and is considered one of the best in that section. It has a good local sale. The apples in the barrels and baskets 
were pickcd from the tree here photographed. 


HARVEST TIME IN A PENNSYLVANIA APPLE ORCHARD 
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The tree shown above 
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winter 
without a skip or slip. 


features. 


ENTERPRISE WIND MILL CO., 





Some of our r claims seemed a little extravagant but every one has been proven by 
every one of the Hundreds of Machines we have sold. All last fall, through the 
and spring, they have been spreading any and every kind of manure 
The remarkable Light Draft (one-third lighter than any 
explained by the Roller Bearings, Frictionless Balanced Gearings ‘and other exclusive 
Handsomest Catalogue ever issued on Spreacers wi ith large photo cuts tells the trut 
about The National and gives 21 Reasons why it’s the best. 
Buy The National and save repair bills. 


Every Claim Proven 


We began a year ago telling the 
good points of ‘the new 


Manure Spreader 


Light 
Running 


other spreader) is 


Write today. Catalogue free, 


409 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 
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fzers 
laryest loadin 3to5 


Beater Gear, Speed 
lestin gone, a in draft, least chance for brea 


rols Ae omy 
ship and duty. 
REM 


py manure, 


cal Spreader for 25 years. 


MACHINE 


-ositive and dependable in all movements, 


BOX 32, 


% Leads every other machine for 
the mechanical spreading of 
Its superiority ap- 
pears in the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct improvement onthe Kemp 
Spreader, which we still manu- 
facture and which has been the typi- 
Spreads 
ViiwW,,allmanures of every character and 
i i ' DITA condition and all commercial fertil- 
P ulverizes and spr spreads ecntntibenttn. PA ert or drillsin r rows, any desired quantity per acre, unloading the 
a tically returns to position in the next 65 feet driven. 
A SPECIAL: FEATURED I 

for convenience of handling and perfection of work. Notably ag at tn its Beater Freeing device,Direct Chain 

Regulation and Automatic Return of Apron. 


Bir 

The driver never dismoun‘s for any purpose but con. 
from his seat. Madein four sizes and sold under strongest guarantee as to materials, workman. 
Nnvestigate fully before buying. Catalogue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mailed free. 


& BURPEE MANUFACTURING Co. SYRACUSE, N. ¥, 
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Farmers who have used the 
Improved Low Down Pennsylvania 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


will use no other kind. The general verdict is 
that it is fhe best machine on thefarm. Madein 
Various sizes with either hoe or disc. e send 
you FREE a special book telling all about it and 
what it has done to make better paying crops 
Adapts itself to all conditions, Address 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa, 






























































New York State Fair 


* Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 
The agricultural display will exceed all former ez- 
hibitions in quality and variety. 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair, A third prize has been added in the sheep 
and swine departments, 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 
New coos have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered. 
The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention each 
sear from the farmers aud the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements 
Ihe Domestic Department 
ll interest. the ladies, as new classes have been 
au lded, bringing this department up to date. 
Farm Produce 
This department promises to be larger than ever, 
will be one of the most attractive features of 


1 e fair. 
Dairy Exhibit 
ll be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
» be larger than ever. 
Fruit and Flowers 


- 


vill interest all who attend the fair, The fruit de- 
+ cng will be an attractive feature in itself. The 
flower display will equal any exhibit ever given at 
tie fair. . 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close 
August 8th; in all other cepartments, August 
£'th, except machinery, whicl. closes ou Septem- 
ler 5th. 


Send for Prize List. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N.Y. 








A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library piaced in the home of 

very intelligent asriculturist. The cost ts merely 
nominal-— Lhe terms unpr -” al liberal— 
No cash in advance require: 

To avail yourself of this wi ire sig chance, address 
a postal.to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Plage, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me pmr- 
| ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 

tised in — this journal then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 














GRAIN 


_— lightness with strengt 


gue, 
THE HENCH & DROMGOLD con 


frs., York, 





and FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


pee The YORK Froucs ho perl come. 





lete drill 
made. No complex gearing 0 get tout aete ore er. Boxes 
are close to ground, ully 

Easily 
regulates 














Dovble Barrcled 


SHOT GUNS 


Stubbs genuine 
twist steel barrels 
with matted rib. 
Purdy pattern pat- 
ent fore-end. Doll’s 
Head extensionrib. 

**Can’t 
Shoot Loose’ 
12 gauge, 30 inch 
barrel. Weight7 1-2 
to 8 1-2 lbs. 

Chequered Wal- 
nut Stock, Rubber 


Butt-plate. 

Best at 

the Price $14. 
Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago, Til. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN 


The Home Mixing of Fertilizers. 


JERSEY EXPERIENCE. 





Mixing fertilizers at home is not gen- 


erally practiced by farmers, although 
quite a saving in cost can often be 


made by doing so. The advantages of 
factory mixed goods appeal strongly to 


the average farmer. Such fertilizers 
are carried in stock by local dealers 
and can be obtained without delay. 


They are generally sold on crop tims 
credit, the grade is as guaranteed, and 
they are ready to use at once. 

In mixing fertilizers at home there 
advantazes ure reversed. Chemicals 
are rarely kept by local dealers, and 


' to buy to the best advantage the farmer 








; acid and 2% 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 


must deal direct with the manufac- 
turer, Which requires a trip to the city 
or correspondence. The terms are cash 
with the order, buyer paying freight. 
Then, too, many chemicals are so caked 
in the bags that it is impossible to 
mix them until much hand labor has 
been expended in pulverizing. Few 
farmers have facilities for weighing, 
and unless exact quantities are used 
the grade is uncertain. Finally, the 
mixture must be made before the fer- 
tilizer is ready to use. Most farm la- 
borers dislike to mix fertilizers. 

In some cases a single chemical, like 
nitrate of soda, can be used to ad- 
vantage and no mixing is required. 
This method of reinforcing stable ma- 
nure with a single chemical has much 
to commend it. 

MIXING FERTILIZERS AT HOME. 

The final task of compounding a fer- 
tilizer of a definite grade is very sim- 
ple. To make a trucking fertilizer con- 
taining 4% ammonia, 8% available 
phosphoric acid and 8% potash, it is 
necessary to supply in every 2000 
pounds, 80 pounds ammonia, 160 pounds 
available phosphoric acid and _ 160 
pounds potash. The potash is easily 
ealculated, as the muriate ({he salt 
generally used) contains 50% potash, 
and to supply 160 pounds of potash re- 
quires 320 pounds of muriate. Acid 
phosphate (dissolved rock phosphate) 
contains 14% available phosphoric acid, 
and to provide 160 pounds of the latter 
about 1145 pounds acid phosnvhate is 
needed. 

The ammonia supply is the delicate 
feature, for the various compounds act 
with different degrees of rapidity. For 
a trucking fertilizer like the example 
above, a large quantity of soluble salts 
(nitrate of soda and sulnhate of am- 
monia) may be used to advantage. Fer- 
tilizers that contain much ammonia 
or potash are always expensive, and 
when a high percentage of both am- 
monia and potash is given the cost in- 
creases correspondingly. 

The low grade fertilizers containing 
2% ammonia, 8% available phosphoric 
potash are very cheaply 
made. They are easier to mix at home 
| and make the greatest saving in cost. 
Every farmer must decide for himself 
if it is expedient to attempt home mix- 
ing. The important considerations are 
the quantity to be used, and whether 
it is more convenient to pay cash or 
buy on time. 
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Spraying Potatoes for Blight. 


PROF H. J. EUSTACE, EXPT STA, N Y. 
What shall I do for potato blight? 
Would it be advisable to commence 


or is there anything else 
{A Subscriber, Long 


spraying now, 
that can be done ?— 
Island. 

There were some fields, in the vicin- 
ity of Mattituck, Long Island, that 
showed blight to a serious extent on 
July 26. Since that time, rain has been 
very frequent and blight has. been 
serious. To begin spraying now, with 
the hope of checking the blight, would 
be useless. No definite rule can be laid 
down as to the time to commence 
spraying potatoes for blight but, in a 
general way, it is well to begin when 


the plants are 6 to 8 inches high, and 
repeat the treatment every ten or 15 
| days through the growing season, 





Covering Silage with Sawdust. 


PROF THOMAS I. MATRS, 


IT have plenty of sawdust and would 
like to know if it would be advisable 
to first cover my silage with old sacks 
and on top of these place about 1 foot 
of sawdust? Would this save the silage 
from spoiling on top?—[{H. T. Smith, 
Bucks County, Pa. 

Covering silage is not very generally 
practiced at present. Experiments haye 
gone to show that no covering will en- 
tirely prevent its loss If the top layer 
is given two three good wettings, 


EXPT STA, PA, 


or 


after the silo is filled, it usually forms 
an impervious coating and prevents 
further decay. Most farmers have 


found that covering silage costs more 
than the saving would be worth. 

Covering the silage with old sacks, 
and putting a layer of sawdust on top 
will probably succeed in preventing 
some decay, but not all. The cover of 
old sacks should be thoroughly wet be- 
fore the sawdust is put on and the saw- 
dust itself be quite wet. Old sawdust 
will perhaps give better results than 
that which is fresh, as it will lie more 
compactly. 

stnallliaedianaaninay 


Growing Horse Radish. 


PR. M. W., OHIO. 





Horse-radish will grow on almost any 
soil suitable for cultivation of vegeta- 
bles. Sufficient available moisture is 
necessary to produce succulent growth, 


low muck lands being ideal horse-rad- 
ish soil. It may be grown as a double 
crop with cabbage. Secure pieces of 
the roots 5 or 6 inches long, cut with 
slant on one certain end to indicate top 
to prevent planting bottom side up. 
In rows of early cabbage, after planis 
have well started, with a crowbar or 
other implement make holes between 
plants 2 or 3 inches deeper than length 
of root. Insert cutting, cover and firm- 
ly tamp with foot. No further atten- 
tion is required except to cut off the 


top with a hoe should radish grow too 
rank before harvesting cabbage. This 
retards growth of top and increases 
reot growth. 
After cabbage 


is harvested and roots 


removed thorough cultivation is given 
the horse-radish, It may be harvested 
in the fall, before the ground freezes, 
or in the spring, before rank top 


Run plow deeply along 
side of row to remove earth, lift out 
and trim main root. Thoroughly wasa 
with brush and rinse in clean water. 
Peel off outer skim and grate. For the 
wholesale trade it may be packed in 
sealed jars. For family use a quantity 


growth begins. 


of white turnip one-fourth to one- 
half, may be ‘ated in the 
horse-radish to miuke a more pal- 
atable article. This may be packed 
in bottles of suitable size and _ the 
corks sealed over with wax. In plac- 
ing the roots on the market whole, care 
should be taken in washing not to use 
a brush stiff enough to produce abra- 
sion of the skin. 
ee 


Roots as a Catch Crop—!It often hap- 
pens that roots can be used to advanr- 
tage as a catch crop; also, that land 
under certain rotations will yield a crop 
of roots with relatively little loss of 
tlant food. Even where silage is com- 
monly the succulent food, every herd 
has its complement of dry young 
stock, and bulls that will utilize the 
roots to advantage. 


Silage as a part of the dairy ration 


cows, 


usually results in an increase of from 
12 to 15% more milk than when only 
dry feed is given during the winter. 


Barnyard Manure is much more sat- 
isfactory as an asparagus fertilizer than 
a commercial compound. 


White Spine Cucumbers 
much prized for table use. 


are very 





It works like 
writing advertisers, 
the old reliable A 


magic, if you state in 
“I saw your adv in 
A.” 
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Early Experiences with Sheep. 

H. BR. ARBUCKLE, GREENBRIBR COUNTY, W VA. 

Many years ago as a boy I can remember 
my grandfather’s flocks grazing on the blue- 
grass plateaus of West Virginia. Every fellow 
had to have Merinos, for wool was selling at 
35 cents a pound. The day of the Merino 
passed for our country, though I am glad that 
some stuck to them and have developed them 
into the wonders we see now among the De- 
laines and Rambouillets of the Miami valley. 
Then I can remember when those fellows came 
along with their big Lincolns and Cotswolds, 
us that we needed more size in our 
flocks. For a number of years the Merino 
ficcks were bred to Cotswolds and then was 
the day of the big wethers, for wool was going 
down and mutton was coming up. 

"hen came the aristocratic Southdowns with 
a reputation of making the choicest mutton on 
earth. How popular the little Southdowns were 
and how fond we became of the little brown 
faces in our flocks. Mutton kept up and the 
early lamb became the favorite on the market, 
but this only meant the lamb ready to go to 
market in June and July. The Shropshires 
then swept in on wus, and they took our fancy 
at once. They looked so much more like busi- 
ness than the quiet little Southdowns. Wool 
was coming up again and men wanted to keep 
an eye to wool, too. The Southdowns had been 
bred too much for one thing, and they were 
not heavy in fleece then as now. The Shrop- 
shires took their p!ace largely in popular favor, 
and they have spread wherever good sheep are 


telling 


raised. 

About this time my father picked up an agri- 
cultural paper containing a picture of a Dorset 
ewe with two lambs by her side. I was shown 
the paper and read the first story of the Dorset, 
called the Horned Dorset, with interest. 
later I found myself writing to her 
owner, James L. Henderson of Pennsylvania, 
making inquiries about the Dorsets. Would 
they really drop lambs in November? Would 
they lamb again the same year? Were the 
lambs really so beautiful? Mr Henderson prom- 
ised to verify his statements by sending me a 
trio of ewes that would do the very things I 


then 
A year 





YEARLING DORSET EWE. 





asked. He requested me to do as he had done, 
try a Dorset ram against a Shropshire and con- 
vince myself that the Dorset was the best 
breeder for market lambs. I ordered the ewes. 
Two of the three ewes dropped twin lambs in 
November, the prettiest I had seen. The fol- 
lowing April both ewes lambed again and a 
third time the next fall. I was convinced as to 
their wonderful breeding qualities. 

I had pitted a Dorset ram lamb against a fine 
Shropshire in separate flocks, and at the scales 
the next spring the Dorset lambs were winners 
by over two pounds. This trial was twice re- 
peated afterwards, and each year the Dorset 
lambs were the better. We were convinced that 
the Dorsets were sheep of unusual merit, and 
we kept them and bred them along with our 
Shropshires. Forced to choose between the two 
breeds, we have chosen the Dorsets because we 
find them rising to meet a big demand among 
sheep breeders. I have not said that the day 
for the Dorsets has come. I will give a few 
facts in my next article that point to the grow- 
ing demand for Dorsets, and a few practical 
reasons why they will hold a high place in 
popular favor for years to come. 

I consider the lamb the most economical and 
profitable product that sheep husbandry in this 
country has ever known. I have seen lambs 


in June bring $5 when the ewe and fleece to- 
We can aXord to 


gether would not bring $3.50. 


buy the best rams and feed our ewes and lambs 
with care, because it will mean big profits. 
Until the parasites began to figure in the busi- 
ness, it is safe to say that more money wa;3 
made on spring iambs than any other form of 
live stock. The crowding of our pastures, 
which this promising business led to inevitably, 
has brought about a sort of natural check in 
the form of parasites. It was long ago disc xv- 
ered that the lambs that sold first in the spring 
commanded the best prices, and also were not 
subject to the ravages from parasites like the 
later ones. As there has been unusual profit 
in early lambs, sheepmen everywhere have tried 
to get their lambs to come early. 

Most ewes will not under any circumstances 
lamb before January. The Dorset ewe at once 
came in, to satisfy this need. The trouble has 
been that she was too dear. Even to this day, 
Dorset ewes are hard to buy at reasonable 
prices, as they are scarce. The past winter 
lambs weighing only 25 to 30 pounds dressed, 
brought from $9 to $12.50 a head on the New 
York market. I have been informed that the 
supply was tar short of the demand. Winter 
lamb raising is profitable, and it is something 
new that holds the attention of the sheepmen., 
The one great drawback is that such lambs 
must be shipped to the markets dressed, a thing 
not pleasing to most of us who love to raise 
sheep. AS soon aS men can raise enough lambs 
to ship to market on foot, I think it will be 
followed by a much larger number. 

The Dorsets are suited for this business in 
three ways, which unquestionably will give 
them the right of way over all other breeds: 
1. About 80% of Dorset ewes will lamb in No- 
ADD Early Experiments with Sheep 
vember, if they are handled with care. No 
other breed up to date can show this record. 
It seems that the Tunis is dropping back, as 
I notice that not 50% will lamb in the fall and 
some flocks of Tunis sheep report no lambs 
before January this year. 2. The Dorset ewe 
is one of the best milkers and mothers in the 
sheep kingdom. The ewe that can raise a lamb 
in the winter is the ewe for the business. It 
must be well understood that careful feeding 
is necessary, even with the best ewes. The 
grain ration that must be well balanced with 














very fair returns. 
he boards horses from Rochester. 


WELL KEPT BUILDINGS OF A CENTRAL NEW 


The home and farm buildings of E. H. White in Monroe county, N Y, are of a substantial character, as shown above. 
sists of about 180 acres, 30 acres of which are used exclusively for pasture. 
he grew sugar beets for the first time, for the factory at Lyons, and sweet corn for a canning factory at East Rush. 
His farm stock consists of 75 head of Hampshire Down sheep, three cows and six horses. 
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YORK FARMER 


His main crops are beans, potatoes and cabbage. 


The farm con- 
Last year 
Both crops gave 
During the winter months 
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plenty of roots and clover hay is a big factor 
in the business. 3. The Dorset lamb is quick 
to mature, learns to eat grain early, is easy to 
fatten, and is especially growthy. In fact, I 
think the Dorset lamb, after all, is the big 
secret of the business. Some men say any lamb 
will do, if you can get it early enough, but this 
is not true. You want the lamb that will get 
ready for market in a hurry, say at eight or 
ten weeks. 

An experience of some years with grade Dor- 
set ewes has convinced me that the second 
cross ewe will, if selected, prove almost as 
valuable in the business as the pure-bred. About 
50% of these ewes will lamb by December 1, and 
if these are selected for the ewe flocks the very 
best results can be expected. Manifestly this 
will mean the saving of much expense to those 
in the business, because Dorset ewes are yet 
too dear. In buying Dorset rams strive to get 
those whose dams yeaned regularly in the fall. 
If you get the right sort of ram, you will soon 
be in the business at moderate cost. Grade 
Dorset ewes, if properly selected, will have no 
horns, and this is worth much to many men. 
A recent report from the Minnesota experiment 
station has confirmed much I have said and 
has especially pointed out that cross-bred Dor- 
set ewes may be so selected that they will lamb 
in the fall and that these ewes bred to Down 
rams would furnish the ideal lamb for this 
winter trade. 

The yearling ewe shown in the picture was 
never fitted, but photographed in the rough. 
This lamb silences the criticism that has so 
often been flung at the Dorsets, that they did 
not have any fleeces. Dorset sheep should shear 
good bulky fieeces that will weigh eight to ten 
pounds. Slowly but surely the Dorsets are 
passing beyond every criticism except that they 
have horns. It is not impossible that we should 
in a few years produce American Dorsets with 
no trace of horns and still possessing all the 
good qualities that make them famous as a 
breed. 





Two Points in Making Silage. 


DR E. H. JENKINS. 





The two important points in making silage 
are to have the crop mature enough to retain 
its own juices in the silo and to keep without 
developing strong odors. Immature corn will 
pretty surely make strong smelling silage. 

Have the silo so tight and the packing so 
close that the air is thoroughly expelled by 
the packing and does not afterward get in. If 
from slack packing, or what oftener happens, 
from the buckling or springing of the silo 
walls, air is retained or gets in later, the losses 
may be very large, enough to make the whole 
thing uneconomical. 

Few realize the heavy side pressure of silage. 
At a depth of 10 feet the sidewise pressure per 
square foot for each square foot of the silo area 
may be 110 pounds, at 20 feet 220 pounds, and so 
on. This means that at the bottom of a 16-foot 
square silo, 30 feet deep, the side pressure on 
the lower foot of the wall would be 5280 pound 
at the time of filling. When the silage has 
heated and settled tnis side pressure of course 
is very much reduced. 

To resist that pressure a strong, well-built 
silo is necessary; the round form is, other 
things being equal, the strongest and less likely 
to come away from the silage in places as a 
result of lateral pressure. When the walls are 
forced out and away from the contents in the 
upper part of the silo, because they are not 
able to resist the heavier pressure below, air 
enters bet:veen the silage and the walls and 
there is a lot of spoiled silage as a result. 

Silage, when it was first introduced, suffered 


LATE SUMMER TOPICS 


much from the silly claims made for it by 
its enthusiastic advocates, who talked as 
though you convert corn by the process into 
something vastly more nutritious than corn. 

I do not assert that in all cases it will pay 
to put the corn crop into the silo. I believe 
in most cases it will and that common expe- 
rience coincides with the results of a very care- 
ful comparison made on the farm of the New 
Jersey station, which showed that for milk 
and butter production the feeding value of the 
dry matter of silage was greater than that of 
dried fodder corn. The yield of milk was over 
12% greater and of fat 10% greater. At 1 cent 
per pound for milk produced, the value of the 
corn crop was nearly $10 an acre greater when 
fed as silage rather than as dried fodder. 
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Natural Forces at Work on Injurious Insects. 


Recently Alexander Craw, state quarantine 
officer of California, called attention to the 
value of various species of insects for the de- 
struction of other noxious pests. He mentioned 
the early orange groves of the large Wolfskill 
orchard on land that is now nearly the center 
of Los Angeles. At the time the trees com- 
menced to bear no scale or other pests were 
known in southern California, and the trees 
were bright and clean. Shortly after the soft 
brown orange scale was introduced in the or- 
chards and gardens of the state and spread 
rapidly. Orange trees were killed outright and 
growers were discouraged as to the future of 
the orange industry. No practical remedy could 
be found for checking the pests. It was not 
until the accidental introduction of two very 
small internal parasites that the scale disap- 
peared. Both parasites are still present in Cali- 
fornia, and it is seldom that the scale is found 
in sufficient numbers to cause any great dam- 
age to the trees, 

When the late L. J. Rose of San Gabriel 
planted a small Japanese orange tree on his 
estate he little knew the destructive nature of 
the yellow scale upon the leaves. The new 
pest spread rapidly to adjoining tres, and the 
celebrated Sunny Slope avenue of fine orange 
trees was cut back to the large limbs and 
scrubbed, but still the scale appeared until its 
natural check, an exceedingly small insect, was 
introduced from Japan. The yellow scale is 
not considered destructive at present, and in 
fact the horticultural commissioners do not con- 
sider it of sufficient importance to disinfect the 
trees that show traces of it. Even in Riverside 
and San Bernardino counties, where scale of 
any description is feared by orchardists, the 
yellow scale is left to the care of its natural 
enemies. Is it possible for any of the six spe- 
cies of imported parasites we now propagate 
from the cottony cushion scale to increase in 
such numbers? One reason why Vedalia and 
its co-laborers are so well known and fre- 
quently referred to is that they are conspicuous, 
whereas the majority of internal parasites are 
nearly microscopic and very active in their 
movement on wing. 

The filthy brown apricot scale that was such 
@ serious pest on prune, peach and apricot 
trees in Santa Clara county a few years ago 
is causing little or no damuge at the present 
time, owing to its internal parasite which is 
keeping it in check. Some 15 years °co mealy 
bugs were plentiful in orange orchards in Los 
Angeles. Nothing is heard of it as an outdoor 
orange pest at present in that district, as its 
internal parasite reduces its numbers to such 
an extent that it is rarely seen. Mr Craw says 
that in his early experience he has seen mealy 
bugs so numerous in clusters of oranges that 
they caused the fruit to drop. About 20 years 








ago the large greenish katydid was a destruc- 
tive pest in the tender growth and bloom of 
It is now seldom seen, due large- 
ly to the work of the internal egg parasite. 

Mr Craw also calls attention to a small insect 


orange trees. 


which preys upon the San Jose scale. He says 
a few years ago the scale destroyed the decid- 
uous orchards in portions of the state, and in 
such places it is now rarely seen. The gradual 
disappearance of that pest is supposed to be 
the work of a small internal parasitic insect 
which is also in eastern orchards. He calls at- 
tention to the work of Prof W. G. Johnson of 
Orange Judd weeklies, who bred from one twig 
4 inches long, infested with scale, 1478 internal 
parasites. The state board of horticulture of 
California is experimenting with other im- 
ported beneficial insects that promise good re- 
sults in subduing some of our present injurious 
scales. Mr Craw does not advocate the aban- 
donment of artificial methods until we know 
positively how the insects will act in their new 
homes. 


Swamps That Can Be Drained. 


GEORGE MUTCHLER, VAN BUREN COUNTY, MICH. 





There is no general rule to guide inexperienced 
persons in the draining of swamp lands. The 
quality of swamp lands varies as much as Jo 
upland. 
moss swamp are not the ones to drain for agri- 
cultural unless underlaid near the 
surface with well rotted muck and clay subsoil. 
Swamps covered with good timber, not scrub, 
and all kinds of grass swamps, are almost al- 
ways all right for farming. A good swamp 
farm well drained is all right. Clay 
Swamps are preferable to sand or hardpan. 

Loose soil should not be drained too deep the 
first two or three years, but gradually deepen 
the drains as the soil settles, which on some 
swamps is considerable. Above all things do 
not burn off the top soil, as such marshes are 
nearly ruined, if not quite. It is true some 
swamps are ruined by draining, while others 
are benefited from the first. As I said above, 
it depends much on the kind and quality. Neigh- 
borhoods that have no experience in such mat- 
ters would do well to engage the services of 
an experienced engineer. As to my own expe- 
rience as a swamp farmer, will say I have been 
quite successful, with no reason to complain. I 


grow hay, corn, potatoes, vegetables, etc. 
af, het ae 


Seeding Fall Grain. 


DENISE, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J. 


As a general rule here, cranberry and 


purposes, 


subsoil 





J. iW. 





We plow medium depth for wheat, if fallow 
ground is used. The surface is thoroughly fined 
with a harrow, drag and roller. It is absolutely 
necessary to use a roller, if timothy is used 
with wheat. Generally corn stubble is used for 
wheat. We go over the field with a hoe as 
soon as the crop is taken off and cut out all 
the stubble. The corn is gathered with a har- 
vester. After the stubble has been cut close to 
the ground we go over this with a disk or cu‘ 
away harrow and put the land in good condition 
in a very short time. If the field is infestcd 
with any plants that live over the winter, we 
plow the stubble and then harrow and drag it 
so as to get it in the best possible condition. 
The later grain is sown, the more fertilizer 
should be applied. 

If the land is to be seeded to grass I use more 
potash than for wheat. I always apply am- 
moniates in the spring following the grain har- 
vest. My proportions are 2-8-10 for grain and 
8-5-4 for grass. In this section, potatoes are 
followed mostly with wheat. I find potato land 


makes an ideal seedbed for winter grain, as the 
surface is very fine and it is compact below. 




















Silos on a Milk Dairy Farm. 





FAIR idea of two excellent 
silos on the farm of Ran- 
dall W. Burns in Lake 
county, Ind, may be gained 
from the accompanying cut. 
Each has a capacity of 125 
tons. The first 3 feet and 
the floor are of cement, and 
the remainder of Georgia 
pine tongue and groove 
flooring. The flooring is 
set on end and held in place 
by heavy iron hoops, each provided with 
three or four lugs for tightening the 
staves when the silo is empty and lengthening 
the hoops when the silo swells upon being filled 
with green wet corn stalks. 

The corn is cut for silage when the lower 
leaves begin to turn yellow. The ears should 
be well developed and the kernels well dented. 
If, as was the case in the fall of 1903, the crop 
does not mature, put it in quite green. On the 
other hand, if for some reason corn is not cut 





until dry or frosted, put into the silo anyway, 
addins water liberally. This year more than 20 
barrels were used in filling each of these silos 
and the silage came out in the very best of 
condition. 

The stalks should be cut into lengths not 


exceeding % inch. If longer the mouths of the 
cattle will be injured so badly that they will 
not do well. In one or two cases cows died 
from this cause. Another thing Mr Burns em- 


phasizes: If the corn is cut with a corn binder 


the twine bands should always be removed be- 
fore the stalks are run through the cutter. If 
they are not they are mixed with the sil- 
age, get into the cow’s stomach, where 





PRIZE WINNING HERD OF I1OW\ CHESTER WHITES 


These aged Chester Whites owned by F. D. Humbert of Iowa, won first prizes at the 1903 state fairs of Mis- 
For such large hogs 


FARM ANIMALS 
Dairy Shorthorns in England. 


SAMUEL FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


The dairy Shorthorn is in demand not only 
here, but also in the United Kingdom. Argen- 
tina is purchasing this type of animal for grad- 
ing up native stock, especially in the districts 
more or less devoted to dairying. They are dual 
purpose in that they give a fair milk yield 
and that their calves make good beef animals if 
required. If the cow is of no great merit she 
can be easily fattened. Recently I had the priv- 
ilege of inspecting the herd of Lord Rothschild 
in England. About 100 head were on hand, of 
which number 45 were in milk. 

The annual yields of milk varied from about 
5000 to 10,500 pounds per cow. During 1902, 25 
cows yielded a total of 170,829 pounds milk, or 
6833 pounds each. Lady Rosedale yielded 35,- 
924 pounds in four years, or an average of 8981 
pounds per year. Princess 2d, in four years, 
35,194 pounds, an average of 8798 pounds per 
year; Reverend 4th, 48,542 pounds in five years, 
an average of 9708 pounds; Viscountess Jersey 
7th, 43,829 pounds in five years, average 8765 
pounds. 

The Cranford strain of Shorthorns are noted 
milkers and this herd is rich in their blood. One 
member, Darlington Cranford 5th, gave 10,000 
pounds milk with her first calf, the same with 
her second and 10,072 pounds the third year she 
calved. She was in milk 281 days and dry 83, 
her daily average while in milk being 35.84 
pounds. Members of the Wild Queen strain 
are found in this herd. Wild Queen 2d made 
a record of 11,000 pounds per year, and from 
nine years old until she was 13, she dropped 
four calves and gave an average of 10,000 
pounds per year. The first prize dairy cow at 
the recent royal show, Crocus, belongs to this 


NS Mh es 


souri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. The animals were notable for their great length and size. 


they were comparatively smooth. The herd from which they were selected was noted for 


large litters of vigorous pigs are the rule. This herd of hogs is a profitable one. 


they form balls which sooner or later kill 
the eows. This winter Mr Burns lost two 
cows because of this twine being in his 
silage. 

The silage on this farm and another owned by 
Mr Burns also equipped with two silos is fed to 
dairy cows, which are kept to produce milk for 
the Chicago market. At first they are given 
about a peck apiece. This is gradually in-reased 
until they are getting all they will eat up clean, 
amounting to two to three pecks. It is the very 
best kind of dairy feed, and Mr Burns would 
not be without it. 





herd. She was milking 70 pounds a day when 
shown, and averages 9000 to 10,000 pounds per 
annum, 

Considering the fact that this cow is nine 
years old and is still quite level on the back 
and free from patchiness, along with her milk- 
ing capacity, she must at any rate be classed 
as a useful animal for any man. She breeds 
regularly, thus supporting the claim that we 
cannot separate fecundity and milking qualities, 
which is equally important to the beef and 
dairyman. Where cattle have been bred for 
beef alone and an attempt made to discount or 
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TWO SILOS WITH BLOWER CUTTER. 


get rid of milking quality, sterility has ensued. 
The deep milking cow that drops a calf annu- 
ally is never patchy, and when she comes to 
the block her beef is better. Shorthorns such 
as the above are and will be sought by beef 
men to correct the errors of the past. The fu- 
ture is bright for dairy strains of such animals, 
One important idea seemed to be in most of the 
judges’ minds at the last royal show in Eng- 
land. The animals had to show good heart 
girth and evidence of good constitution in order 
to reach the money. No matter how good in 
other points, if not good in this, they were 
not placed, 


Feeding Sow and Pics. 


W. R. ANGLE, ILLINOIS, 








If all goes well at farrowing time, the feed 
for the sow may be gradually increased after 
two or three days, with the increasing flow 
of milk and the growing 
demands of the pigs, un- 
til a full ration is sup- 
plied. Brood sows should 
be heavily fed, for the 
gains of young pigs are 
made at low cost for 
feed consumed. Good 
brood sows with large 
litters will usually fall 
off in weight despite the 
best of care and feed, 
but such decrease is no 
reflection upon the skill 
of the feeder. 

In feeding a brood 
sow the herdsman can 
draw upon all feeds at 
his command. Mid- 
dlings, ground oats and 
corn meal are particu- 
larly useful and should 
be liberally supplied. 
Some bran, ground peas, 
barley and other grains 
will prove helpful, The 
by-products of the daf- 
breeding qualities. ry, skimmilk and but- 

termilk, are always in 
place, and may be used to almost any extent, 
Cooked roots, potatoes or pumpkins, with a lib- 
eral admixture of meal, form a good ration. 

When two or three weeks old, pigs will take 
a little nourishment provided for them in a 
separate trough, which should be located at a 
convenient point in pen or lot accessible to 
the pigs but not to the dam. At first, place 
only a pint or two of feed in the trough, and 
when this is eaten give more. Skimmilk will 
be the most relished, but in its absence a thin 
porridge of middlings or sieved ground oats 
with a little oil meal will prove satisfactory. 
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“BE GOOD” 
TO YOUR HORSES 
USB FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM. 


Recognized as the STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truck.men of New York City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of b — 
time ard pe i J is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for PRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 

















YOU PLAY SAFE 


when you buy Advance Fence 
because we sell it on 


30 Days Free Trial 


If at the end of that time you are not satisfied, 
return it to us at our expense and get your 
money back. We take all the risk. 


DVANC 





We Sell Direct to Farmers at 
Wholesaie Prices 
thus saving you the dealer’s profit. 
Fence is construcied on the right yo 
No ends of wire tobecome 
unfastened. Our Free Fence Sook tells all about it, 


Write today for Book and 
Wholesaic vered prices. 
Advance Fence C0., ora sczeee, Peoria, Ell: 


All wires continuous. 





STATE FAIRS 










Call and see our exhibit of Frost Fence and steel 

gates, at Columbus, Indianapolis, Pontiac and 

ie ¢. Zan r Cf > Al We can show you a feuce 
a etime, 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., + CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MADE. Bull 


P FENGE! save ts 


a! Sighs. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
jarranted. Catal 


Prien, Maly Warren SPRING FENCE 00, 
Box 10 Winchester, Indiana, U, 8, A. 


MIALLEY 


MODERN SILO FILLER 


New Small 8 al No. 18, with Safe 
mower ie is the strongest and Tent best machine made. Poel. 
anequaled. Fills any rin quickly and economi- 








STRONGEST 

















bf “Chea than chain argest capacity. 
Note: earot Sreakages. 8 Safety Blower elevates up to 50 feet. 
Don’texperiment. GettheS te for catalog. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box x, unalone, Wis. 








No leaks 
no trouble, 
no repairs. 
Stands heat, 
— rain or 


pet: Brand Asphalt Re Ready Roofing 


the ¢ capes saad ore fasts shingion, Stands 
pond Pa and or ered a surfaced The price is 
all Fight. "Ben d for samples, booklet and pri — 


| Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
faasquetie Building, Chicago, IL 





























THE POULTRY YARD 


The Henhouse Frontage. 


F. H. VALENTINE, NEW JERSEY. 


We have tried an eastern exposure to 
get the early morning sun, and this, 
with a southern window, answered fair- 
ly well for a small house. The southern 
exposure didn’t give any sunshine di- 
rectly into the house until the middle of 
the forenoon, leaving the hens without 
its bencfit during the coldest part of the 
day. We want the sunshine in the 
houses just as early in the morning as 
we can get it, and we want it there just 
as long as we can have it through the 
day. With these ends in view, the first 
house on our new place, 60 feet long, 
was built facing southeast as nearly as 
we could get it. 

The result is that the hens get the 
earliest morning sun in every pen, just 
when they need it most. It shines well 
into the front till about 2 p m, and to 
some extent till after 3. This gives 
considerably more hours of sunshine 
into the house than any other direction 
I have had a house face. But I believe 
that a few degrees’ turn toward the 
south would be still better. A large 
window in the south end, or more prop- 
erly, southwest, admits sunlight in the 
afternoon as long as the sun is in sight, 





Quarters for Squab Raising. 





The chance for profit in squabs de- 
pends entirely on the quarters in which 
the birds are kept, the health and vigor 
of the breeding stock, and attention 
given to them. A good pair of mated 
birds will produce six to eight pairs 
of squabs a year, and the prices range 
from $2 to $4 per dozen. 

The buildings and equipment need 
not be expensive, but according to the 
tastes and means of the breeder, and 
of the amount of capital he wishes to 
put into the business. In a report of 
the New Jersey board of agriculture, 
George L. Gillingham says: The houses 
should always be placed where the 
drainage is good, preferably upon a dry 
knoll facing the south or southeast. 

Some paying lofts have been made 
by fitting up unused wagon house or 
wood house lofts, or even over hen- 
houses. Other houses have been con- 
structed for poultry on the ground floor 
and the story above used for pigeons. 
In this case great care must be exer- 
cised to have the floor well laid with 
plowed and grooved flooring, to keep 
vermin from passing up from the poul- 
try. When houses are built on the 
ground, the floors should be made of 
cement, to insure perfect dryness; a 
floor 1% to 2 inches thick will be suffi- 
cient. These, as well as board floors, 
should be covered 1 inch deep with dry, 
coarse sand. 

Attached to and in front of the house 
a fly should be constructed, to afford 
exercise for the birds in the open air 
and sunlight. These should be the full 
width of the house, or single sections 
of each house, and extend out fully 
25 or 30 feet in front. The frame of 
the fly is made of hemlock posts 2x3 
inches and 8 feet above the ground; 
these are fastened together at the top 
and bottom, also at the middle, with 
hemlock boards 6 inches wide. On these 
are nailed wire netting of 1-inch mesh, 
not larger, or you will feed more spar- 
rows than pigeons. Avoid any cross- 
boards in the middle of the fly to ob- 
struct the flight of the birds, as this 
would often result in injury of birds 
on occasions of sudden fright. Upon 
these posts, near the top, fasten brack- 
ets, and nail to them boards 6 inches 
wide to furnish the birds with a place 
to alight and walk when not in flight. 

Very large flocks should not be kept 
in one room; from 50 to 100 pairs is 
enough to keep together for the very 
best results. A room 10x12 feet is am- 
ple for 50 pairs of working birds. The 
rh-~ce should have windows on the 
south side of sufficient size to afford 
ample light in all parts. Around the 


sides of the room nests should be con- 





structed, 10x12 inches and 8 inches high. 
They are made with boards 10 inches 
wide, and onto these nail strips 1 inch 
Square and 8 inches apart, fasten the 
edge of these against the side of the 
house 12 inches apart, extending from 
the floor to the ceiling. When in posi- 
tion boards cut 12 inches wide, with 
cleats 3 inches high nailed on one side, 
are placed on these strips, and form 
the bottom of the nest, the 3-inch cleat 
forming the front, to keep the nest in 
place and the young from falling out. 

These nests occupy the entire side of 
the house with no waste space, and 
no outside foot-rest for birds to light 
upon and run along in front of the 
nests to fight and drive others from 
the nests as cross birds sometimes do. 
Some breeders use square boxes, hung 
on hooks, but these are not as econom- 
ical of space, not as easily cleaned, and 
also have many places for quarrelsome 
birds to interfere with others. In 
cleansing those just described, the bot- 
toms are pulled out like a drawer, and 
with one stroke of a trowel are cleaned 
and replaced. 


ee 

Scales or Guesswork—I know of no 
farm on which scales would not be 
beneficial. There are but few farmers 
who have not lost more by not having 
scales than the scales cost. Many have 
been fleeced, in a single sale, out of 
the price of several scales. The loss is 
sometimes the result of error, but often 
of rascality. Some buyers have buying 
scales at their place of business, selling 
on a reliable scales at the commission 
house or stockyards. I once knew a 
mule dealer who had a buying and a 
selling standard with which to measure 
stock, and there was a very noticeable 
difference in the length of the two, 
Some dealers make a living out of the 
difference of their buying and selling 
scales. Avoid the risk of losing your 
hard-earned cash by using scales of 
your own. You will profit in several 
Ways. You will know whether or not 
you cam feed hogs profitably on corn 
at the present prices of feed and pork, 
and whether the cattle or sheep are 
making proper gains. Train yourself 
and the boys to properly judge the 
weight of stock. Sell your stock on 
your own scales instead of driving over 
to your neighbor’s in the busy season, 
[E. W. Jones, Kentucky. 

Fattening Ducks—iIn beginning to 
fatten, shut in an inclosure. Always 
have water and grit before them. Feed 
all they will eat clean of soaked corn 
end wheat, a stiff mush made of bran, 
shorts, corn meal and a little salt, also 
green stuff from the garden. Keep them 
quiet and feed regular. Keep quarters 
clean and dry and there will be no 
trouble in fattening fast. I have mar- 
keted over 1000 in one season in Spo- 
kane, all hatched under hens. Now I 
use incubators, as I wish the hens to 
hatch the goslings.—[B. A. Green, Spo- 
kane County, Wash. 





Cure Egg Eating—I have kept poul- 
try for 25 years, and have always been 
troubled more or less with my fowls 
eating their eggs. This spring it got 
very serious, as they ate at least 50 
eggs per day. Inquiry among different 
breeders for a cure brought no infor- 
mation, except to cut off their heads. 
I fed 100 fowls four pounds of salt pork 
at two different times, and found it 
effected a cure. It likewise proved suc- 
cessful with ten neighbors who tried it. 
[Edmund Plusch, Greene Co, N Y. 





Gapes in Turkeys—Mrs S. L. P: 
Gapes are caused by small worms 
which lodge in the windpipe. They 


may be removed by doubling a horse- 
hair, and inserting the loop very care- 
fully into the windpipe, then giving it a 
twist as it is removed. Turpentine or 
camphorated vaseline rubbed along the 
neck is sometimes effective. 


Testing Vinegar—H. A. H., New 
York: I do not know of a simple test 
for vinegar. Samples should be sent to 
the chemist at exper sta.—[Prof Wil- 
liam B. Alwood, Va Exper Sta. 








Handling Hydran en ¢ 


WALTER N. PIKE, NEW YORK. 





The hydrangea paniculata grandl{.- 
flora is one of the most valuable orna- 
mental flowering shrubs in cultivation 
to-day. No hardy shrub begins tu 
flower at an earlier age and none car- 
ries its blooms perfect over so lengthy 
a period. Nursery rows of plants but 
one year from cuttings produce in Au- 
gust enormous panicles of snowy white 
blooms, which last unwithered until the 
frosts. Late in the fall the panicles as- 
sume a pinkish tinge, and if cut before 
frosts and dried will remain quite per- 
fect all winter. Being perfectly hardy 
in all parts of the country and cheap, 
it should be freely planted about every 
homestead. Plant in clumps or masses 
in preference to single specimens, and 
a much finer effect will be secured. 

Many complain that their old plants 
of this hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora produce only small heads of flow- 
ers and are of the opinion that young 
plants produce much larger and finer 
panicles. But this is true only because 
young plants produce a fewer number 
of panicles and all of the strength of 
the plant goes to their development. 
Large panicles of flowers on old plants 
are simply a matter of pruning. 

If not pruned, an old hydrangea of 
this sort will produce a very large num- 
ber of flower heads, but all of them 
small. It is merely a matter of over- 
bearing and the consequent sacrifice of 
quality for quantity. The hydrangea 
should be severely pruned every spring 
before growth commences, cutting all 
of the last year’s growth down to one 
or two eyes, and removing the weakest 
shoots altogether. When the operation 
is finished there should be more wood 
on the ground than on the plant, and 
the result will be a fewer number of 
panicles, but each of greater size and 
substance. To get the very best re- 
sults in this direction, the plants should 
be pruned very low, so that the 
branches must start out quite near the 
ground. 
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Garden Fertilizing—For enriching 
the soil of a garden, I would advise 20 
tons of stable manure to the half acre. 
I prefer barnyard or stable manure to 
any commercial fertilizer I have tried. 
I think it best for nearly all purposes. 
because of its immediate action on the 
soil. Bone dust or other commercial 
fertilizers have no tendency to aid in 
the physical condition of the soil.—[C. 
O. G., Iowa. 





Picking Apples for Cold Storage— 
Extended investigations made by the 
department of agriculture indicate that 


apples for cold storage should have 
reached full growth, but they should 
still be firm and hard when picked. 


Such fruit equals in keeping quality 
and often surpasses partially colored or 
less mature fruit. It is superior in tex- 
ture and flavor. 

Cut Clover in the afternoon if possi- 
ble, and use the tedder the next fore- 
noon after the dew is off. The second 
afternoon rake the hay into bunches of 
about 150 pounds. The third afternoon 
draw the hay in, this being about 48 
hours after cutting.—[G. B. McGilvra. 


Young Plants are richer in nitrogen 
than old ones. It is most economical to 
cut plants for fodder at the period ot 
flowering. If allowed to ripen, the plant 
Gevelops woody fiber at the expense of 
starch and sugar. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 























Butter Making on the Farm. 
Cc. We WEYMOUTH, VERMONT. 

I use a separator, and immediately 
after the milk is run through the cream 
is put in a cool place, where it will 
take no odors, After it is thoroughly 
cool it is put in a stone jar and placed 
in a very cold spring. Every time any 
cream is put in, the whole is thorough- 
iy stirred. The day before I churn, the 
cream is placed in a warm room to 
ripen, and it generally churns in about 
#5 minutes. 

When the butter grains, draw the 
buttermilk off and put in about one 
quart very salt water. Turn the churn 


few times, draw off and wash twice 
in clear cold water, always at about 60 
degrees, Weigh the butter and add 
three-fourths ounce salt per pound, 


and work it in with the butter worker. 
Generally Brattleboro is our market, 
there isn’t much money in shipping 


ii away at 20 cents per pound. I am 
making 18 pounds weekly. Owing to 
the high price of grain, I am milking 
only four cows, but generally milk six 


or seven grade Jerseys. I always breed 
from a registered Jersey bull, as I am 
a strong believer in thoroughbred stock 
of any kind one may fancy. 

-_- —— 

Higher Ideals Needed in Dairies. 


H, E. COOK, PRES N Y DAIRYMEN’S ASSN. 
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Driving across country last spring I 
noticed several herds of cows going long 
distances for water and some of them 
had evidently been pushed into the 
snow for they were covered and suffer- 
Taking this question up 
in institute the next day, I was not 
received with open arms by a few pres- 
defended the act, Say- 
methods too expen- 
with water in the 


ing from cold. 


rather 
advocate 
connection 


ent who 
ing you 


In 


sive 
barn I had also advised warm stables, 
constant attention from morn till 
night: hauling manure daily to the 
field: watching carefully each individ- 
ual peculiarity and studying to satisfy 
it: weighing the milk from each cow 
thus being able to note any change in 
her condition; and many other things 
that cannot be said here, but in which 
are found the profits of dairying. 

Why do we find such apathy? Is it 
not possible to secure a higher stand- 
ard of care and comfort? The cause 
is purely a lack of comprehension that 
there lies in the dairy business such 


possibilities. Read we do; think we do, 


but there are degrees of reading and 
thinking and the number seems legion. 
The trouble is our standard is not high 


results. 
of needless work is ¢ 
enough. How can we arouse ourselves den. 
to a higher ideal? No man will ever 
succeed beyond his ideal and I would 
not take much stock in a man that 
lived up to his ideals. 

If we can only succeed in some way 
in making these men see the possibil- 
ity for study, thought and research 
they would dig out methods themselves, 
I notice as a rule that men are rarely up 
to date in one line of work alone; when 
the germ begins to develop there seems 
to be no end. It does not stop with a 
study of foods and warm stables but 
breeding or selection soon follows and a 
bit later the manure goes daily to the 
field, spread where it is wanted. Yes, 
dairymen get your ideals higher and 


low nature’s teachir 


dance of water. 


cialist. 
for your hobby. 
dream about it. 
action becomes fair 


peaches, 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


digs a tunnel to accomplish the same 
When help is scarce every bit 


gin on the water supply. 
intended a fluid should be carried. Fol- 
that | 
there is a suitable pum» conveniently | 
located in the kitchen 
good wife may eas‘ly secure an abun- 


1 tremendous bur- 


Cut out the non-essentials. 
Nature never 


ngs and 


ition 


it 
at it 
autom 


u 


ly 





please do not criticise a man who tries 
to hold them up where they can be 
seen, 


Pin Money 





——_- 


Success in Farming. 
CORWIN MONRO, NEW JERSEY. 





The first essential in the profitable ones rather than bu 


management of a farm is capital, and 
you should constantly keep in mind the 
amount you really have and then sup- 
plement it by the judicious use of cred- 
it. In no business is the use of credit 
s0 legitimate as in farming. Use your 


own pin money. 


bran, 


7 shoulders were 
credit, but do not abuse it. It may The shower 
mean the holding together of your , 

4 <ai> Fi re rurst. 
working force at a critical time, the wae SHEE WE 
securing of needed insecticides in the 


nick of time to save a crop, T kent ¢ r own 
Keep on business terms with your nate 
local Gealers. The potato bugs may 


have eaten up all the paris green pur- not keep much. 


chased and are fairly clamoring for 


in Pork. 





Yy feed. 


made 


We 


use. 





more. You have not time to send away, 
and besides have overrun your estimate 
of cash needed to grow your crops. You 
will find it a saving of profits and phys- 
ical labor to call upon the local dealer 


world butter record 


with ‘whom you are in thorough touch who has made this 
for a credit purchase of the needed study. Prof George 
poison, All great financiers, the banks New Jersey experim 
themsclves, and suceessful men gen- “No record of milk 
erally, use borrowed cep'tal. Farmers breed of cattle is r« 


can profit by their example. 
Keep in touch with the latest scien- 


with a statement from a 


we 


matter 
A. 
ent 
or 
-cognized 


static 


butter 


Be- 


seo 


fr-m which the 


Concentration of eff-r‘s in these times | 
of strenuous compet 
essential element of success. 
Have some one crop or branch 
Study 
Work 


is the most 
Be 


Spe- 


ntil you 
until the 
atic and 


you are known as the man who raises 
the finest potatoes or the most luscious 


MARION M’CONKEY, OKLAHOMA, 


The head of the family at Cedar farm 
has a number of pigs each spring and 
fall for sale, preferring to sell the small 


Last fali 


I coaxed him to give me three for my 
They were fed most- 
ly on milk, small waste vegetables and 
The feed cost very little. 
Before butchering late in the spring 
I engaged it all to friends in the city. 
into 
sage and I also made some head cheese 


sau- 


I believe [I could have 
sold a dozen more hogs the same way. 
They brought me $25 outside of what 


had al- 


ready butchered six large hogs and did 
It is the easiest way 
of earning pin money I ever tried. 


Official Butter Records—As there is 
more or less difference of opinion as to 
what breed of cows is entitled to the 
present here- | 
gentleman 
a special 
Billings of the 
Says: | 
any | 
any | 
association at the present time, unless 
it is officially conducted by experts who | 


yn 
of 
by 


tiie discoveries in your line and do are disinterested parties. Such tests 
not be afraid to take advantage of are made by the experiment stations in 
them if applicable to your conditions, the different states. The recent record 
One man, having faith in the laws of made by Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, 


hydrostatics, runs water over a hill by 
means of the inexpensive siphon, while 


his less scientific neighbor laboriously test.” 


owned by H. D. Roe, is the world rec- 
ord thus far for any official seven days’ 
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PRIZE JERSEY BULL, FORMERLY AT THE HEAD OF THE 


McLAURY HERD 


This fine Jersey was for years one of the best bulls owned by McLaury Brothers of Otsego county, N Y. Asa 
breeder he ranks high, imparting vigor to his offspring. 


He has many state fair prizes to his credit. 
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inten 


Every Tubular 
Starts 
a Fortune 


If you had @ gold mine would you 

thy ow half the gold away? Properly 

managed dairies are surer than 

oe mines, xe many farmers throw 
alf the gold away every day. 


butter fat is the gold—worth twenty 


to thirty cents @ pound. Gravity 

rocess skimmers — pans and cans — 
ose half the cream, Your dairy 
can’t pay that way. 


Like a Crowbar 


Tubular Separators 
@re regular crow- 
rs—get right 
under the trouble— 
Pry the mortgage off 
he farm. How? 
Gets all the cream 
raises the quan- 
tit and quality 
of butter — starts a 
fortune for the 
owner. It's a 
modern sépsrator. 
The picture shows. 
Write for catalogue F-100. 
P. M, SHARPLES 
WEST CHESTER, PA 


















Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle, a veterinary sur- 
— of long experience has writ- 

m a bovk entitled “Veterinary 
Experience” on the diseases of 
horses, giving symptoms and 
treatment in plain terms. It is 
fully illustrated with diagrams 
showing the skeleton and circu- 
latory and digestive systems with 
references that make them piain, 
Tells how to buy a horse and 
know whether it is sourd or not. Every horse owner 
should have one. Itis sent to any one, 


| TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


is the only guaranteed cure for Colle, Curb, recent 
| Shoe Golls on! Catious. It locates lameness, relieves 
| and cures Spavins, Ring Bone, Cockle Joints, Crease 
Heel, Scratches, Catarrh, etc. Send today and get the 
book free and information about Dr. Tuttle’s specifics. 


| Tattle’s ElixirCo. 59 Beverly St. Boston, Mass. 


Avoid acl blisters; they are only temporary relics. 





Do yourself what horse doctors 
ohare big prices for trying to do. Oure 
Fistula or Poll Evil in 16to & days, 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wonder—guaranteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—noscar, 
saves the horse sound and smooth, Free 


k tells all about it—a good b 
owner to have. Write Tot See ans 
FLEMING BROS, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 


for it. 


« Obleago, IL 





KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


sT more 
better better , -~' ~ RS 


Separates Clean. 


times the ee | 
power of other makes, 







mix water with milk, 
to clean and operata 
© waste. —— Anti-rust 
su 
b> teed, log free. Write to. 
day. © want good agents. 


KA DEX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
14 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, Ni. ¥. 








No More Blind Horses 5°", 8pncite, Opthalmta, 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
















ONE 
pce PAY SAVED 
Where three men wero for- 
merly a aee to age? and pack 
fruits. and vegetabies, only two are 
mow required when our ventilated 


— CRATES 


mrored. any keep fruit in bet- 
tercondit hese crates are strong, 
etaunch, Satide neat, clean and con- 
venient. No.1Crate is extra heavy 
and costs lic. No. 2 Crate ia 
medium heavy and 

costs $c. We send 



















SAN JOSE SCAL © 


INSECTS 


. "E00D’s — 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U. 8. oo of Agri. and State Experiment 
“— gogo isa F Atta ee as well as an Insecti- 


' 989-41 N. 


half barrel, 

same 8ic per Ib; ake 105 Ibe 8. 

JAMES GOOD, ee ee Rendtor a 
Froats hia, P: 






RCHARD PROFIT 

prreteree wrt ef 
a ws prot a arehh 
HYORAULIC “FRR 







ete ia varying fag sions hand and power, 
wtour free catalogue before you buy, 
MFG. 


| PRESS 
3 Main St. Mt, Gilead, Ohio, 


CHOICE SEED WHEATS 


All the good leading sorts, and some 
new ones, the Sensation of the age. 
KINCS OF THE WHEAT FIELD 


Samples and beautiful illustrated cata- 
logue free if you mention this paper. 
Ask for catalogue No. 21. 


"MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARMS, 














- Allegan, Mich. 









RS 
accurately describes 216 varteties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Me. 


FULTZO IWEEDITERRANEAN WHEAT 


makes the plumpest and most_uniform grain, 
have it pure at $1.30 per bushel, two-bushel bags se 
each, Also have Fultz, Poole, Dawson’ 's Golden Chaff, 
Mealy, ny este White Rye, and Timothy Seed. 
Direct to Farm, 

HE O, C, SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio 


THE PERFECTION CURRANT Avsricd the arse 
Medal of the Western New York Horticultural Society, also 
highest award to any new fruit at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, The most productive and best red currant. Price 
of plants eut in two. Write for descriptive circular. 


C. M. HOOKER & SONS, Rochester, N. Y., Introducers 


New Crop Timothy Seed 


Extra choice, $1.65 per bushel. Bags 15c. 
Direct to farmers. Special price in large lots. 
THE O. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohine 
GINSENG s oom in your garden. Plant in 

all, Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 

OZARK GINSENG | cv., Dept. J-7, Joplin, Mo. 
GINSENG : Culture and oe ¢. 4 “4 
seng RIE. cud f t. 


D.BRANDT, Box 520, remen, Ohio. 














Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
rown. Roots and seeds for sale. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
rices low. 50-cent book on 





MIXED J PAINTS 


Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
_ In use 62 years. Officially Endorsed mpi the 


willsurprise you. Write for Sa 
0. w MNGERSOLL: 269 Plymouth St., ha Py 


A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home ¥ 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly liber: 
No cash in fates required, 

To avail rself of thie —— chanee, 
& post! to oange Judd —. a Latanckes vt Place, 
New York, and on back of trite: Send me par- 
Routes of Tia ae ee in book trade, ae adver- 
tieed in roal then r name, post- 
office ang s — % 

































PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


Is There an Ideal Peach? 


D. GOLD MILLER, BERKELEY 

There is no ideal peach, except as it 
is made by the intelligence of the grow- 
er. For instance, I have seen ignorant 
and careless peach growers go into 
bankruptcy from raising inferior and 
worthless peaches. If their orchards 
were put into the hands of an intel- 
ligent and energetic peach grower, he 
would take the same trees that sent 
one man to the poor house, and produce 
an ideal peach. My father, the late 
William Miller, recognized as the pio- 
neer fruit grower of West Virginia, 
searched many years for an ideal 
peach, but died without finding it. His 
ideal would have been an extra early 


co, W VA. 


variety combining all the good quali- 
ties of Mixon Free, Stump or Late 
Crawford. He saw that unless the 


peach growers of the middle and north- 
ern states could get an extra early 
peach of real merit, possessing great 
commercial value, they must confine 
themselves to growing middle season 
and late peaches. This has been veri- 
fied by my own experience the last ten 
or 12 years. 

With the improved system of trans- 
portation from the southern orchards 
to all the large cities of the north and 
east, it is impossible for us to success- 
fully meet in open market these beau- 
tiful large yellow peaches from the 
south, with our little red semi-cling 
early peaches. I would give special 
warning to those intending to plant 
peaches against planting those varie- 
ties of the British type, like Hale’s 
early, Amsden’s June, Alexander, espe- 
cially, the Triumph. I venture the as- 
sertion that more than half of the 
peaches grown in this state, and placed 
on the market in our large cities, be- 
fore August 20, are marketed at a loss 
to the grower. The only place for our 
early peaches is the local markets in 
towns too small to consume a car Joad 
of Georgia peaches. These southern 
peaches always come in large refriger- 
ator cars and the fruit does not stand 
up long enough for reshipping. For 
this reason, small towns have to use 
home grown fruit largely. 

As an ideal peach I should place the 
Elberta at the head of the list, with 
Salway as its closest rival. Certainly 
the Elberta is the peach that has rev- 
olutionized the peach industry. An 
ideal peach should be one that will 
grow the right size for carrier stock. 


Nearly all fancy peaches are shipped 
in six-basket carriers. The Elberta 


will give a greater per cent of this 
grade of fruit than any other variety. 
We have to return again to the intel- 
ligence of the grower. It is the busi- 
ness and entirely within the reach of 
the grower to so judiciously and intel- 
ligently prune his trees and thin his 
fruit so as to make it any desired size 
under favorable condition. It is also 
possible for a grower to use such Skill 
and judgment in the use of fertilizers 
and cultivation as to control, to a very 
great extent, both the color and qual- 
ity of the fruit. The Southern Early, 
Carman and Mountain Rose varieties 
are altogether the best and most re- 
liable of the early peaches with me. 

For large commercial orchards in the 
latitude of West Virginia, my opinion 
is that the peach season should begin 
about August 20 and include the com- 
mercial sorts ripening from that time 
until the close of the season. Some 
varieties resist drouth, attacks of fungi 
and rot much better than others. Some 
are much more hardy in the bud, while 
others overbear and many are too shy; 
some are too low in quality, others are 
lacking in color, size and firmness, 
There should be an ideal growth of 
tree. It would be very difficult to find 
all of these requisites in one variety, 
but to my way of thinking no variety 
combines so many good points and so 
few bad ones as the Elberta. If it 
ripened its fruit two weeks later I 
should say we have in the Elberta the 
ideal peach for West Virginia. 


Improving Fruits by Bud Selection. 


ALVA T. JORDAN, NEW JERSEY EXP STA. 





In the progress of our work we have 
been much impressed with the differ- 
ences occurring between individuals of 
the same variety in the different kinds 
of fruits, particularly the tree fruits. 
In a lot of 42 Red Dutch currant bushes 
five were picked out that gave in the 
five crops taken from the plantation 
159 ounces each, while six others gave 
an average of 339 ounces of fruit. 

Trees of the Newman plum on peach 
stock show differences in maturing of 
27 days. The later ones produce less 
fruit which is smaller in size than the 
earlier maturing trees. One tree of the 
late Crawford peach matures two 
weeks and another one week earlier 
than the other trees of this variety. 
The fruit produced is small in size and 
only a small percentage grades No 1. 
In Elberta there are trees producing 
four baskets of fruit of which 85% or 
more will grade No 1, while from other 
trees less than two baskets are obtained 
with only 40% No 1 fruit. 

A Lincoln Coreless pear tree has com- 
pletely resisted the attacks of the San 
Jose scale, while the surrounding trees 
require constant treatment to control 
As an example of variations 


the pest. 
that occur with fruit the follow- 
ing is noted: Prof G. H. Powell 


cited the case of three Winesap apple 
trees standing in a row in a block of 
this variety. Taking the yields for 
four years cremn the three trees as 100, 
tree 1 gave 45.5%, tree 2 14% and tree 
8 40%. Tree 1 gave uniform yields 
each season, tree 2 decreased and tree 
8 increased in yield each year. 

These differences emphasize the fact 
that great variations occur between in- 
dividual plants of the same variety. 
Variations that enable a plant to bet- 
ter adapt itself to differences in en- 
vironment are the ones that persist, 
the others perish. A distinction must 
be made between those variations that 
are accidental, occurring one year and 
not another, and those that are notice- 
able in several successive seasons. 
Then the practical question is, are these 
differences and variations hereditary? 
If so we have at once a distinct and 
definite basis for improvement in the 
growing of fruits, particularly the tree 
fruits. 

The bud is the individual unit, the 
basis for work, and the great problem 
to solve is, can the desirable qualities 
of a tree or a part of a tree be trans- 
mitted through the use of selected 
buds to the future tree? To my knowl- 
edge no direct pomological experiments 
along these lines have been conducted. 
The existence, however, of bud spots 
and of varietal strains that are readily 
perpetuated by budding or similar 
means of propagation is good evidence 
of the transmissibility of desirable 
qualities through the buds. 

With proper diligence and care we 
may accomplish in the orchard fruits 
results similar to that obtained with 
plants of shorter life periods. Thus, 
for, instance, a New Jersey tomato 
grower has developed by selection a 
variety of early tomato that upon our 
grounds for three seasons has given 
double the yield obtained from the 
Early Ruby purchased from a reputable 
seedsman. Prof Galloway of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, in his work with violets, by 
propagating only from selected plants, 
raised the average from 60 to 86 
flowers per plant, and developed a 
strain that was resistant to the attacks 
of the violet disease. In the sugar beet 
the content of sugar has been increased 
eight or nine times and likewise the 
sugar content of sugar cane has been 
doubled in very recent years by saving 
seed from those plants showing high 
percentages. Recent work in plant 
breeding goes a step further and points 
to resistant strains of fruits and plants 
as among the near possibilities, 

These various illustrations show em- 
phatically the importance of good 


“blood” in fruit growing. In the Past, 
little attention has been paid to the 
source of buds used in propagation, 
The demand has been for larger, vigor- 
ous, Well formed trees, and buds were 
taken in very many cases from trees 
in the nursery row. Those variations 
toward larger fruitfulness and better 
quality, etc, have been in great meas- 
ure ignored. The business fruit grower 
of the future, however, will look to it 
that the buds for propagating his trees 
Shall come from trees with the fruit- 
ing tendency strongly developed and 
that show other desirable qualities 
year after yous. 
a ns 


Selling ee from a 20-Acre Farm, 


J. M. HUTCHISON, MACON COUNTY, ILL. 





[This article was among the prize win- 
ners in our contest on How to market 
farm produce for profit.] 

Iam a gardener and fruit grower on 
a 20-acre place two miles from Decatur, 
one of the best home markets in Illi- 


nois. Therefore I have a home mar- 
ket for everything I raise. The first 
point is to grow the best you can. Put 


your goods in clean, neat packages, give 
honest weight and measure, always be 
on time and never disappoint a cus- 
tomer. 


I sell to both private families and 
grocers, but mostly to the former. Red 
raspberries I put in pint boxes, straw- 


berries in quart boxes, 24 quarts to the 
case. Sometimes when there is a glut 
in the market I load up in the even- 
ing to get an early start the next day. 
Then I go out among the small towns 
and dispose of my load for more than 
I could get from the grocers. 

Always try to be first on the market 
With vegetables and you'll have little 
trouble selling at a good price. One 
season I had ripe tomatoes the Fourth 


of July. I use baskets that hold one 
dozen. The first ones I sold at 30 cents 
per dozen; never sold any for less than 


10 cents per dozen. Also had lima beans 


July 1. I shelled them and put in pint 
boxes. I start my vegetables in hot- 
beds on inverted sods; the same with 
melons and cucumbers. Potatoes I as- 


sort and sell the best first. 

As I said before,-grow the best: blood 
will tell in fruit, vegetables and poultry 
as well as in live stock. .Formerly I 
always sold calves to the butchers alive. 
One of my neighbors suggested I dress 
the veal. I took the hint. That was 
one mistake I made, selling calves 
by live weight. 

Our sweet pumpkins were hard to sell 
on the market. My wife said she 
thought she could sell them readily if 
they were stewed. Last winter she sold 
100 quarts at 10 cents per quart. Thus 
one pumpkin will bring from 30 to 59 
cents. I raise a few hogs and sell all 
the spareribs and backbone and sau- 
sage at good prices. I don’t understand 
why so few farmers butcher and sell 
to families. Perhaps to most of them 
it seems too small business to peddle. I 
think it no worse for a farmer to sell 
from house to house than a grocer to 
go all over town taking orders for his 
goods. 





>— 

Infested Apple Twigs—S. A., Ken- 
tucky: We are unable to determine 
what irsect is responsible for the in- 
jury to the apple twigs sent us. Send 
sample to Prof H. Garman, experiment 
station, Lexington, Ky. 





The helps to farmers in American 
Agriculturist are invaluable. The mar- 
ket reports are reliable and render val- 
uable aid to the produce seller. Its 
advertisements are also guaranteed to 
be reliable, a most important item. Its 
current events and news items are in- 
structive. Its helps to mothers and 
daughters are unexcelled. It is a whole- 
some and instructive paper and should 
be read by every farmer who wishes to 
progress in agriculture.—[S. B. Barber, 
Wyoming County, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Rowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 

















Good Promise in Chautauqua Grape Belt. 
“CONCORD.” 
outlook for an average crop of 
throughout the Chautauqua belt 
promising this year than for 
several years past. Grape growers have 
been on the anxious seat since 1901, 
owing to the presence of hoppers and 
grape root worms, which have infested 
vineyards and thre: atened the destruc- 


The 
grapes 


is more 


tion of the grape industry. The pres- 
ence of these has attracted the atten- 
tion of experts of the state department 
of agriculture and Cornell university, 
who have studied them closely with a 
view of devising means for their ex- 


ition, Good suggestions have 
been made and followed by many who 
hive profited accordingly. 

All growers seem aroused to the fact 


termin 


that better care and more thorough 
cultivation of vineyards afford the 
surest cure and bring best returns, con- 
sequently vineyards are better kept 
than formerly, and the theory that 
grapes will grow anywhere with little 
or no attention, and make their owners 
rich, has been abandoned. 

Whether the improved condition of 
vines and fruit this year is a result of 
the war that has been waged upon 


a drop in price and loss to the entire 
grape section. 

Last year grapes brought as high as 
17 cents for eight-pound baskets, and 
$38 to $40 per ton, in bulk; but these 
prices will not be realized this year, 
and growers will be satisfied with 15 
cents per basket and $30 per ton in 
bulk. 

The grape juice factories will take 
enormous quantities this year. The 
Welch grape juice company of West- 
field, which is easily the leader, will 
probably use 2000 tons or more, while 
other factories will be crowded to their 
limit. 

The basket situation is one that per- 
plexes many, and it is a question where 
baskets will come from in which to 
ship the grapes that reach market in 
that kind of a package. The Chautau- 
qua and Erie grape company, whose 
headquarters are at Westfield, are by 
far the heaviest shippers in the belt, 
and they have made provision for the 
needs of growers with whom they have 
contracts, by placing orders for nearly 
1,500,000 eight-pound baskets. 

Take it all in all, the outlook is prom- 
ising and good returns are anticipated. 
Shipment of early varieties will prob- 
ably begin by September 10, and before 














CUTTING ALFALFA ON 


One of the 
Clawson of Butler county. 
6 to 8 feet variation 
to reach moisture. 


Was sown five years ago 
this field four to five 
to ten tons per 
it hard to cure in Ohio’s climate. 
able 


vineyard pests, or whether the unfavor- 
able condition caused by hoppers and 


worms has corrected, or is correcting 
itself, cannot be determined,, but one 
thing is certain, and that is that a 
majority of the vineyards have im- 


proved to a marked degree within the 
last 12 months, and grape growers are 
correspondingly happy. 

The crop will not be so large as some 
years, but so much larger than last 
year that hope revives for the future. 
Vines in general are well wooded, and 
the fruit. promises to be of excellent 
quality. The bunches are evenly devel- 
oped and well formed. There has been 
some complaint of rot and mildew, but 
only in isolated instances and not suffi- 
cient to cause alarm. 

As to prices, nothing can be said now 
with certainty. Much depends on the 
Weather when ready for shipment. If 
the temperature is cool and grapes of 
firm quality, prices will be correspond- 


ingly firm, as such conditions make it 
possible to ship to distant markets and 
insure the arrival of fruit in good 
Shape, An increase in temperature 


which forces the ripening of fruit and 
increases the hazard of shipment, means 


most satisfactory fields of 
It contains 15 ac 
on water gauge. 
Some of the roots measure 10 feet 
field is surrounded by hills, 150 feet in hight, 
almost tropical in character, an ideal condition for alfalfa. 
and the balance one year later. 
times each season. 
acre, each mowing. The 
But there is no difficulty, under such favor. 
conditions as are represented by the field shown above. 


AN OHIO FARM 


alfalfa in Ohio belongs to Perry 
res of valley land, by a stream with 
The roots, therefore, are always able 
and more long. The 
hot, damp inclosure 

Part of the field 
Mr Clawson mows 
The average yield is from eight 
affinity of alfalfa for water renders 


making a 


the end of the month the Concord sea- 
son will be in full blast. Six thousand 
cars will probably be shipped from this 
belt this year. 
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Onions Detter West Than East. 





The commercial crop of onions now 
at the harvest period is uneven and 
bids fair to fall far short of a full yield. 
This is brought out by advices to 
American Acsyviculturist from all the 
leading procuce sections east of the 
Rocky mountzins, in an inquiry prelim- 
inary to our final report to appear next 
month. In the central west the con- 
dition is variable, but prospects for a 
fair aggregate yield. Ohio has a good 
many onions, the crop in New “ork 
shows serious maggot damage, wiile 
in New England it is somewhat uneven, 
but fairly liberal in the aggregate. 

Weather conditions in the truck sec- 
tions adjacent to Chicago not wholly 
favorable, rather dry and crop late. 
Around Racine Junction, Wis, pros- 
pects for a slightly heavier yield than 
last season. Some reports of damage 
by maggots near Chelsea, Mich, 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Damaged Cranberry Prospects, 


The cranberry prospects continue 
uncertain, with one thing sure, more 
or less damage in all important states. 
In New Jersey the crop prospect is 
variable, according to advices now com- 
ing to American Agriculturist. In 
Wisconsin some sharp frost damage 
able by reason of hail and frost. 

The early frost which caught a good 
many Wisconsin cranberry bogs cut 
down prospects serious!y. This changes 
the entire outlook for the western 
crop, and instead of having 100,- 
000 barrel or more, Wisconsin will 
turn off a far less quantity. Many pro- 
ducers are estimating the crop for the 
state only 50,090 barre!s 

A Grand Rapids (Wis) correspondent 
wrote us last week that his own crop 
is practically a total failure, owing to 
the frost visitation, when the mercury 
fell to 25 degrees. Up to the time of 
the frost the berries appeared well. In 
that part of the state losses are esti- 
mated at 33 to 50%. Early estimates of 
the crop damage may be subject to 
modification, however, with losses less 
severe than at first seems probable. 

In eastern cranberry sections the late 





August outlook is not as favorable as 
six weeks ago. Owing to adverse con- 
ditions, the estimates of the New Jer- | 
sey outturn are considerably reduced, 
while in Massachusetts the yield will 
prove uneven. In Burlington county, | 
N J, cranberries suffered much from | 
hail and insect pests, this particularly 
true in Medford and adjoining towns. 
Crop estimates are as low as 50% of 
last vear. A correspondent of Ocean 
county, N J, also talks sharp reduction 
in estimates. 

The two counties in Massachusetts 
which grow cranberries, Barnstable and 
Plymouth, show generally. good crop 
prospects, aside from _ considerable 
shortages in portions of Plymouth, 
where the outlook was damaged by haii 
and frost, some growers losing their 
entire crops. 


-— 





Potato Outlook conditions generally 
improving in all northern states. Up 
to practically the last week of August 
the crop has approached maturity in 
promising condition, with no general 
suggestion of blight, although this in 
evidence here and there. Late potatoes 
are fairly promising as a whole in 
Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, etc. The situation in New 
England is generally satisfactory to 
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Potash 


is as necessary to the healthy 
growth of grain as grain is 
to the health of man. 

Our valuable books on “‘Fer- 
tilization” sent free to farmers 
upon request, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 

















The CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 
CLARK’S REV. 
Bush Plow and Harrow. 


Cuts @ treck 5 ft. wide, 
ft. deep. Connects ou 
water. Can plow « newly 
Setet forest, stump, bush oF 


CLARKS BL. 


Oo EARTH it EARTH in odes gap Yom 


Bend for * 
HIGGANUM, CONN..U.S.A, 


“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked by most of the New York 
exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


prices from any market in Europe and which is 
the b.st Market for your goods, consult 


W. N. WHITE & CO., 


76-78 PARK PLACE, NEW YOR 
All Codes. Telephone 2120 ‘Cortlandt. 

















farmers. The disturbing features in 
some sections include development of | 
rot in Pennsylvania and blight here and | 
there in New York. In many sections | 
the growth of the vine is rank, and | 
there is also some complaint that fields 
are very weedy. 

Frozen Rabbit Trade—In 1902 there 
were exported from Victoria, Australia, | 
over 6,000,000 frozen rabbits. The weight 
of these was equal to that of 300,009 
carcasses of mutton. Not a single rab- 
bit leaves the province that has not 
first undergone government inspection 
for disease, etc. For this reason Vic- 
toria frozen rabbits command a pre- 
mium over those shipped from other 
parts of Australia. 





Can Inter C40 Acres—A Farmer, 
North Carolina: Under what is known 
as the Kinkaid act, large tracts of land 
in northwestern Nebraska are thrown 
open to settlement, and the applicant 
may make entry of 640 acres instead of 
150. The reason is that the lands are 
not suitable for farming, owing to the 
scarcity of rain, and 160 acres are not 
enough for grazing, to which the land 
is adapted. For a copy of the act, 
write to your congressman. 








A subscriber to the 
South Africa says: 


“old reliable” in | 
“I have been a read- 


er of American Agviculturist only a few 
months, but like it better than any 
other paper that comes to me,” 
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A DAY 
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Wanted-Men 


THRIFTY able bodied men who want to be 

prosperous and are willing to work. If you 
are that kind of a man, write meat once. It 
makes no difference how little money you have, 
I can locate you a fertile farm in the Upper 
Peninsula and give you the opportunity to 
develop into an independent successful farmer, 
If you want an ideal home, write me. 
in the Rudyard and Pickford 
garden spot of the Northwest) good unim- 
groves farms from $5 to $10 per acre, 

erms so easy any one can buy. 
an r 


The climate here is delightful. ecords 
the Ly 















of the weather bureau show that 
of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula 
mate 10 to 20 degrees warmer than that of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin. 
There is enty of 
a 








The soil here is fertile. 
Feet spring water and timber for building 
uel purposes. We raise here the Tee pest apples 
and strawberries. rom 40 to 50 bushe 
wheat to the acre and from 150 to 200 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. It is a fine stock 
country. Markets are near at hand. Railroad 
and water transportation = more 
miles from our land. farmers 
are moving here yt if you will write me today 
will offer you an opportunity to secure on 
your own terms a f ¢ farm. 


Upper Peninsula Farms 


$5 to $10 Per Acre 


Terms so easy anyone can bay. 


I will give you 14 banks fs references. They 
will tell you the Ly AE eg a A is A. 5 
ble. Write me toda 














to Sault Ste Marie, or the tri a take 
7 hica : St. Paul or raat 







rail. Send for ee bom 
F. J. Merriam, Gen. 
UPPER PENINSULA LAND C ANY, Led. 






819 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
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Agriculture, Politics and Business. 





THE EDITOR’S VIEW OF THE GENERAL SIT- 
UATION, AFTER A THREE MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 


The American farmer is, relatively 
sneaking, in a better economic position 
tian any other great body of our popu- 
}-tion. After an era of high prices for 
} roduce, the farmer is financially more 
i:dependent than ever before in Ameri- 
can history. 

So far as the farmer is concerned, no 
return to the low values of ten years 
::go0 is at all likely. The supply of most 
crops will not be in excess of the de- 
mand. The reduction in the supply of 
wheat, and possibly in corn and oats, 
will probably be more than compen- 
‘ated by the increase ‘in price. The 
bumper cotton crop, now promised, will 
perhaps yield more net profit to plant- 
ers, at the normal range of values now 
in prospect, than did the abnormally 
short yield of last year at its abnor- 
rally high prices. 

In a word, our judgment is that 
American farmers will receive more 
1 ‘oney for their production of 1904 than 
in any previous year. 

Whether the net profit to farmers 
vill be greater than ever before, it is 
ciffieult to say. In spite of the scarcity 
ind high price of labor on the farm, 
ind the consequent increased cost of 
reany agricultural operations, it is 
}robable that the relative decrease in 
’~ice of many manufactures’ the 


j>rmer has to buy, and the high range 

«* values of what he has to sell, will 
ke 1904 the most profitable one in 

i » history of American agriculture. 
his statement will seem strange to 


EDITORIAL 


many people, in view of the sensational 
condition of some of the staples in a 
few of the western states, and of the 
decrease in live stock values compared 
to boom prices of two years ago, yet 
taking the continent as a whole, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist believes that the to- 
tal profits of agriculture for 1904 will 
exceed the returns of any previous year. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION, 


Not as much, however, can be said 
of general industry. Manufacturers and 
railroads, after two years of readjust- 
ment from boom conditions to more 
normal circumstances, still feel rela- 
tively poor. Yet railroad traffic is 
again on the up grade, and general 
business is by no means as bad as some 
pessimists paint it. 

Capital has readjusted itself to the 
more normal conditions, after the late 
unexampled orgy of speculation on 
Wall street and in general industry. 
Only those competent to judge the en- 
tire situation, fully realize how close 
the United States came to a most dis- 
astrous panic two and three years ago, 
and how marvelously it has recuperat- 
ed and withstood the severe adapta- 
tions to more normal conditions. 

Labor does not yet fully realize that 
all industry is returning to a normal 
basis of fair returns for effort, capital 
and good management, in place of the 
extraordinary returns of the recent 
boom period. The next few years will 
not be a period to justify still further 
general advances in wages or shorten- 
ing of hours. But it will be a period of 
fair pay for a fair day’s work, unless 
upset by unwise agitation for eight 
hours and more “recognition” for 
unions. 

Agriculture in a reasonably prosper- 
ous condition has carried this country 
safely throughout the era of readjust- 
ment, and the American Agriculturist 
believes it is the bedrock foundation 
for several years more of fairly good 
times, provided natural conditions are 
not upset by artificial conditions im- 
posed by labor or capital. 

THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK, 


The presidential campaign is affect- 
ing business less than usual. This is 
natural, because sensible people who 
are not biased by partisanship, realize 
that the election of Parker could in- 
augurate no radical change in national 
policies, because the senate would be 
republican for at least six years more. 
Of course Roosevelt’s election would 
involve no change at all. The consensus 
of opinion, among manufacturers, 
business men, labor leaders and farm- 
ers, therefore, seems to be that the po- 
litical situation is not one to materially 
interfere with general business. No 
presidential campaign since the war 
has had so little influence upon indus- 
trial conditions, and we look for a 
healthy run of business from now on, 
irrespective of election results, 

The agricultural vote will elect the 
next president—a fact that party lead- 
ers seem not yet to have fully grasped. 
Politicians would do well to study the 
returns of the past four presidential 
elections, in the light of this statement. 
The present situation seems to be one 
that should bring out the real senti- 
ments of the people. The “scares,” of 
one kind and another which were so 
influential especially eight years ago, 
will have little effect in this campaign. 

The apparent lack of interest, as yet, 
especially on the part of farmers in 
the so-called doubtful states, is the 
most portentious sign in the political 
sky, as viewed by the American Agri- 
culturist. A certain proportion of this 
agricultural vote will be republican, an- 
other proportion will be democratic, 
under whatever conditions arise, but 
an uncertain proportion of the agricul- 
tural vote will weigh matters closely 
and thoughtfully, read up on both sides, 
and then voice their final judgment. 
What the verdict will be this year, no 
man can foretell. But with all due 
deference to the city voter, any intel- 
ligent analysis confirms our opinion 
that it is this uncertain proportion of 


the agricultura\ vote that will elect the 
next president. 

Undoubtedly a majority of this un- 
certain element voted for McKinley 
four and eight years ago. Many of 
them think the republican party has 
been drifting away from the ideals of 
the republic toward imperialism, but 
can the shortcomings of the democratic 
party be so overcome in the minds of 
these people as to win their votes for 
the constitutionalism that Parker rep- 
resents? 

This is the vital point in the present 
campaign. Many other factors also ex- 
ist, and will be made the most of by all 
parties. Each and every phase of every 
point will be threshed out before the 
public between now and November. 
But what the farmer finally decides 
about it all will control the result. 


Sensational price advances and al- 
most equally sharp reactions have been 
the features of the wheat markets the 
past ten days. That rust has cut 
seriously into spring wheat prospects is 
everywhere conceded. The extent of 
the damage cannot be fully stated at 
this time. The sober, conservative 
thought of best posted people is that 
prices advanced too rapidly, and that 
sharp reactions were bound to take 
place. In fact, these were realized in 
no uncertain manner, speculative hold- 
ers taking advantage of every sharp 
upturn to unload and realize profits. 
American Agriculturist is interested in 
growers securing prefitable prices, but 
has no sympathy with speculative 
whirlwinds which temporarily carry 
quotations to abnormal position, only 
to be followed by sharp losses. Very 
often a downward swing of the price 
pendulum, after one of these spurts, 
will carry the market to a lower level 
than it would reach were legitimate in- 
fluences only to hold sway. The wheat 
situation may be summarized in the 
statement that the indeterminate dam- 
age to the spring crop is considerable; 
that there will be nothing like a bum- 
per crop; that home requirements, an 
always fixed fact, are so large as to 
absorb, in all probability, an unusually 
heavy proportion of the 1904 wheat 
yield, suggesting a reasonable belief 
in measurably good prices for some 
time to come. . 








“The reports of the various vice- 
presidents were presented in writing, 
but not read for lack of time,” at a 
recent summer meeting of a state hor- 
ticultural society. Surely action of this 
kind is not calculated to encourage 
painstaking work on the part of a 
dozen faithful servants of the society. 
Right here is where the program com- 
mittee often falls down. In arranging 
your topics plan the time and _ the 
speakers to best advantage. The farm- 
ers in attendance are there to hear 
what has been accomplished in better 
farming; not to while away the hours 
in listening to fulsome addresses of 
welcome and unnecessarily long re- 
sponses. Keep this in mind in arrang- 
ing for the winter conventions. The 
scope of the program often makes or 
mars a meeting, be it a farm institute 
or a farmers’ congress. 

——$—$—— J _—__—_ 

Milk producers of New York state 
and other sections have had much to 
contend with this summer. While there 
has been an abundance of feed prices 
have not proved at all satisfactory. 
Many farmers are contemplating a re- 
duction of their herds, but it is not 
likely there will be much less milk pro- 
duced during the late fall and early 
winter months. Farmers should do all 
they can to prevent a surplus from col- 
lecting on the New York markets. 
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The children’s flower show at the 
New York state fair last year was one 
of the greatest attractions and object 
lessons on the grounds. The exhibit, 
however, was too much crowded. The 
commissioner in charge would do well 
to provide a larger tent to accommo- 





date this important display. It could 
also be shown to much better advan- 
tage if arranged on shelves somewhat 
in amphitheater style. These fiower 
shows serve two helpful purposes. They 
not only interest young people directly 
in the growing of flowers, but seeg 
s0wn now in the interest of nature 
study, will bear much fruit and be ad- 
vantageous to them later in life. The 
mere fact that children are admitted 
free to the grounds by the presentation 
of their collections of flowers, induces 
many parents to accompany them who 
would not otherwise be on hand. The 
managers of fairs cannot be too lib- 
eral in their support of this kind of 
work, 


al 


“Beef rings” in portions of Canada 
have the proper ring to them. Ihey 
are not trusts for the control of pro- 
duction and sale of beef. Instead they 
are simply groups of farmers who co- 
operate to supply their tables with fresh 
meat during the summer. Ordinarily a 
ring is composed of 20 or 30 members, 
each of whom agrees to supply one 
beef animal during the summer for the 
use of all. The farmers included in the 
ring secure their beef for home con- 
Sumption at actual cost, and each fam- 
ily gets its portion within a few hours 
after killing. There is little difficulty 
in keeping the meat fresh for nearly 
a week, especially where the household 
is provided with suitable refrigerator 
service, something within the reach of 
every farmer. These beef rings are 
said to be steadily increasing in popu- 
larity; they are equally possible of 
adaptation on this side of the line. 


<> 


Recently favorable attention was 
called to the granger and farmer candi- 
dates for governors in Vermont and 
Michigan. As is already known, New 
Hampshire’s chief executive is N. J. 
Bachelder, for many years master of 
his state grange and now lecturer of 
the national grange. It is with satis- 
faction that we noted recently the nom- 
ination of Samuel H. Derby, master of 
the Delaware state grange, for the po- 
sition of lieutenant-governor on the re- 
publican ticket this fall. Mr Derby is 
in close touch with the agricultural in- 
terests of this state. Never in the his- 
tory of the grange have Patrons been 
more active. The order is growing rap- 
idly and its great power for good in- 
tensified. Farmers cannot afford to 
stay out of the grange. It is the one 
great organization in which they can 
stand firmly together and wield a won- 
derful infiuence of the right sort. 











A resubmission of the 1000-ton barge 
Erie canal question to possible vote is 
demanded by the New York Sun, which 
believes the law was made possible only 
through fooling the voters last fall 
Fears are expressed that the vast out- 
lay of funds planned will be used ex- 
travagantly or worse. Most of the 
metropolitan dailies, especially the 
trade papers, ridicule the idea, and 
point to the fact of the big majority 
rolled up for the expenditure at last 
fall’s election. We are not so sure but 
a resubmission to popular vote would 
show results far different from those of 
last fall. 
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The Filipinos, through petition of 
their honorary commissioners to the St 
Louis fair, want the government to 
greatly reduce or remove the duty on 
Philippine sugar and tobacco, Of 
course they want this; human nature 
is much the same everywhere. But 
what of the home industry in growing 
sugar beets, and cane and leaf tobacco? 
Certainly our own people, from the 
Connecticut valley to Louisiana and the 
Pacific coast, have first claims in the 
matter of protection. 





There’s a deal of satisfaction in trad- 
ing with business houses which are 
straightYorward beyond all doubt. We 
take pleasure in insuring to you the 
reliability of our advertisers. Look up 
our guarantee on this page. 
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Topacco Growers Discuss the Tariff. 


Tobacco farmers making up the N E 


tobacco growers’ assn are naturally 
ver} math opposed to a reduction in 
the tariff on the leaf and finished prod- 


uct from the Philippines. “his was the 
chief topic of discussion at the Aug 
ting of the assn at Springfield, Mass. 


The following resolution regarding tar- 
iff on tobacco and cigars imported from 
t! Philippine islands was adopted: 
Resolved, that we, the N E tobacco 
growers’ assn, are materially opposed 


tobacco schedule 


to all changes of the 
We stren- 


tariff law. 


of the Dingley 
uously disapprove of all attempts to 
heave a uniform duty on leaf tobacco 


orted into this country, imposing a 


pate of the same amount on poor to- 
bacco and good; and we further desire 
to reiterate our opposition to all fur- 
ther reductions of tariff duties on to- 


bacco grown either in Cuba or the Phil- 
lands. 


ippine isi 

— Bijur, pres of the national cigar 
leat sn, with headquarters at N Y, 
strenuously opposed the removal, or 
any appreciable reduction, of duties on 
jmported tobacco from the Philippines. 
“Let us have no free trade with the 
Philippines,” said he. “We _ tobacco 
growers cannot carry the burden of the 


philanthropic movement in these islands 
ly on our shoulders.” 


entire 





Russia’s Tobacco Production. 


T} tobacco industry of Russia is 
raj making forward strides, al- 
th 1 it is not as extensive as that of 
th In ’02 Russian revenue from 
tobacco aggregated $23,140,700, com- 
] i with $43,513,000 for the U §S in '03. 
‘he tendency in Russia is toward a 
consolidation of the tobacco business, 
for in ’01 there were only 254 factories, 
against 807 10 yrs before, yet in the 
decade the average output per factory 
increased from 673,200 to 1,195,200 Ibs. 
About 60% of the factory employees are 
women and 10% children. 

The cigar industry of Russia is of 
less importance than cigaret manu- 
facturing. In ’02 a total of 6,632,000,000 
cigarets were made, compared with 


2,892,397,000 in the U S. The chief prov- 
inces turned out 81,446,400 lbs of ‘‘mak- 
horka” (smoking tobacco and snuff) in 
About 60 of Russia’s tobacco ex- 
ports go to Germany and 25% to Fin- 
land. Compared with domestic con- 
sumption, Russia’s export tobacco trade 
is small, amounting in '03 to $1,746,500, 
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My Ever Ready Reference. 


LEONORA E. MILLER, 


During the year every phase of farm 


life is discussed in American Agri- 
culturist. There are articles on the 
cultivation of the orchard and the 
packing of fruit in the harvesting 
season; the merits of different fer- 
tilizers are treated and their uses 
given; dairying, poultry, stock raising, 
machinery and house building, impor- 


nt points on all of these are set forth 


in an instructive and convincing man- 


ner. The farmer’s wife finds plenty in 
the household department to make 
home management easy, while the 


farmer himself is aided inestimably by 
the market quotations, the reports of 
other farmers, the Help Bureau, Real 
Estate Market and Farmers’ Exchange. 

The value of all these different fea- 
tures which I have briefly enumerated 
is the best of reasons why each copy 
should be preserved. 

Now as to the best uses of the papers 


thus accumulated. If one is selfish, 
which in this case is pardonable, he 
will place these two volumes on the 
book shelves among other cherished 
volumes, for consultation, reference, in- 


struction and entertainment, but if one 
is unselfish to the degree of making the 
sacrifice, no better use can be made of 
them than to present them to some 
fumily whose reading matter is scarce. 





GEORGIA. 

DEcaTuR Co—Average yield p a in the 
vicinity of Attapulgus district is 1000 
Ibs for shade grown and 750 Ibs for sun. 

Total crop is 75% short of last yr, al- 
though tent tobacco yield is fully as 
large as in '03. Quality as good > not 
better than last season.—[W. E. 





TOBACCO INTERESTS 


Canadian Tobacco Industry. 


In parts of Canada, particularly in 
Ontario and Quebec, tobacco growing 
is developing rapidly. It is most suc- 
cessful in western Ontario, Where a 
long narrow strip of Jand in Essex Co 
is peculiarly adapted to white burley. 
Last yr about 3,500,000 lbs of this type 
of tobacco were produced there. One 
big grower recently made a special 
trip to the Miami district of Ohio, U §, 
in order to secure fine burley seed. 

Nearly 60% of the Essex crop is pur- 
chased by Quebec dealers, the rest is 
used in Ontario. The Ontario leaf is 
generally lighter and more desirable 
than that raised in the first-named dis- 
trict. About llc p lb was realized by 
Iessex farmers for their crop last win- 
ter. Average returns p acre from to- 
bacco are $85@125. With the exception 
of British Columbia, Canada cannot 
produce a cigar leaf that will compete 
with foreign stock. Dominion tobacco 
is used mainly for manufacturing chew- 
ing and smoking mixtures. 


Notes from the Fields. 











In southerly tobacco growing sections 
of N Y the plant is exceedingly prom- 
ising. Topping is completed, and the 
most forward pieces appear about 
ready to cut. In the vicinity of Horse- 
heads, Big Flats, Corning and Painted 
Post, tobacco is generally uniform, of 
luxuriant growth, and shows good color. 
Some tracts near Elmira are irregular 
in development and there is a possi- 
bility that frost may catch the most 
backward plants. The latter are in 
vast minority, however, compared with 
the total crop. In spite of the generally 
reduced acreage in these sections, an 
occasional shed or so in course of erec- 
tion is noted. This would indicate 
that some raisers look for a heavy 
yield p a. 

The Canadian govt is waging war 
against the American tobacco co. It 
proposes to go after the rebate system 
used by the trust to stifle competition. 
Canadians allege the American com- 
pany killed the cigaret business of in- 
dependent Canadian manufacturers. 

Steps are being taken to develop to- 
bacco culture in the Transvaal. The 
best methods in use by American farm. 
ers are to be adopted in the African 
colony. Transvaal tobacco contains a 
high percentage of nicotine, but the 
Boers are unskilled in handling the 
crop and have produced no fine blends. 
Uganda also offers a field for the cul- 
ture of tobacco. It is claimed S Africa 
will plant 2500 a of tobacco this yr, and 
looks for a crop of 2,500,000 Ibs. 

The tobacco crop of Mexico for ’04 is 
estimated between 28,000,000 and 30,000,- 
000 Ibs. The annual output of the coun- 
try is only 3% of that of the U S. Nine 
districts produce tobacco. A type of ex- 
port leaf is grown which goes to Hol- 
land and Germany. Its production is 
limited, however. 

The recent increase in the British tar- 
iff on stripped tobacco is affecting other 
growers besides those of Ky and Tenn. 


Hundreds of strippers in Bavaria are 
said to have been laid off by reason of 
the additional duty. 

It is said tobacco cultivation in Bul- 
garia is making rapid strides forward. 
In one province alone, the past 3 yrs 
have seen the acreage increase from 
150 to 2700 and the yield from 75,000 
to 1,500,000 Ibs. Farmers are not yet 
skilled in the art of curing the leaf. 


NEW YORK. 

Yates Co—No tobacco is being grown 
in this county the present yr, according 
to J. M. Lown. Says he: “I have about 
8 tons of the old crop still on hand. 
Some of our ’03 tobacco shows traces of 
damage, and it is hard to dispose of. 
Until the situation clears up a bit farm- 
ers will continue to fight shy of raising 
tobacco.” 

STevREN Co—Tobacco in this county 
never promised better. It is better de- 
veloped than last year at this time, and 
topping is all done, with a few fields 
harvested. The crop has suffered no 
injury. So far buyers are showing lit- 
tle interest in the new crop. J. S. Cur- 
tis of Campbell has 8 a of broadleaf that 
looks excellent. David Haynes of Cur- 
tis also has a fine crop. 

WayYNE Co—The tobacco crop is doine 
well, and the weather is very favorable 
for harvesting. Prospects for profitable 
returns are better than they have been 
for some years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANE Co—Tobacco in this vicinity is 
doing well. Except for a small area 
here and there over the county where 
hail fell, the crop promises to be one 
of the best raised in this section for 
many years. Few pests are reported, 
there being no fleas, tobacco worms nor 
grasshoppers. Tobacco is topped and 
a few fields being cut. From present 
indications, harvesting will be com- 
pleted by early September. None of 
the °04 crop is reported as being sold, 
and no buyers are making farmers of- 
fers. 

LANCASTER Co—The favorable weath- 
er of late has added greatly to the de- 
velopment of the tobacco crop. A re- 
cent hail storm ruined the crop in parts 
of Lancaster and Lebanon counties so 
much as to be unfit to cut. Topping 
the crop has nearly been finished with 
exception of late plantings. Some early 
planted tobacco has already been cut 
and housed. There is very little Ha- 
vana raised here, as growers prefer 
seed leaf. The exper stations at Milton 
Grove and Cocalico townships have 
fair prospects of a good crop. 


TENNESSEE. 

Tobacco growers of Tenn are collect- 
ing information and evidence against 
the tobacco trust. It is urged by sonth- 
ern planters that tobacco growers 
throughout the entire country interest 
themselves in this question and make 
it a national matter. They suggest that 
committees be formed in various sec- 
tions to prepare evidence. This should 
be sent to Hon J. W. Gaines of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

— > 


It works like magic, if you state in 


writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 











NEW YORK. 


Ellenburg, Clinton Co, Aug 22— 
Cloudy and cool nights have been good 
for potatoes. Corn looks fine. Many 
who were discouraged in the first of the 
season now wish they had planted more 
corn. Oats and barley ripening nicely. 
Calves in good demand, but they. only 
pay 2%c for skimmilk calves. Hay in 
the meadows brings $7 p gross ton. 
Many large fields of potatoes are white 
with blossoms. This is the second time 
they have blossomed. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Aug 22— 
Haying about finished; a good crop of 


fine quality. Oats generally a poor 
crop, late and rusty. Corn very back- 
ward. Potatoes look favorable for a 


good crop. Buckwheat looks well. Pas- 
tures getting short and cows shrinking. 
Cheese selling at 8 to 8%c p lb, butter 
14 to 16c, eggs 20c and scarce. Occa- 
sional showers make meadows look well 
after the hay has been removed. 


Folland, Erie Co, Aug 23—Oats near- 
ly harvested and a very good crop. Hay 
was a good crop. The apple crop very 
heavy. Berries very plentiful. Winter 
wheat a good crop.. Eggs 20c p doz, 
butter lic p Ib. 

Colesville, Broome Co, Aug 21—Oats 
and potatoes doing well. Apples also 
look well. Haying not finished by the 
middle of the month, 


Cambridge Fair—The premium list 
and regulations for the great Cam- 
bridge fair for ’'04 has just been issued. 
This is a large illustrated pamphlet of 
$4 pages. Sec Eliot B. Norton of Cam- 
bridge will be glad to send a copy of 
this to any who may be a possible ex- 
hibitor or patron and will also answer 
any reasonable inquiries pertaining to 
the fair, which will be held from Aug 
30 to Sept 2. Excursion rates will be 
granted on all railroads, 

Stafford, Genesee Co, Aug 22—The 
Fummer has been cold and backward, 
although crops for three weeks past 
have meade a rapid growth. The early 
part of the season was wet and culti- 
vation could not be done at the proper 


time. Corn is small and many fields 
will not mature. Considerable rain fell 
during wheat harvest and wheat 


sprouted to some extent in the shock. 
The crop is light and will not give an 
average yield of 20 bus p acre. In some 
instances the mower was put in and 
half the field was cut for fodder. Pota- 
to crop is likely to yield largely, al- 
though blight has set in in some fields. 
Cabbage set is far in advance of a 
year ago at this time; acreage is not 
large in this town. Acreage of peas for 
the cannery in Leroy was large, and 
many realized a profit of $40 to $75 p 


acre. String beans are now  be- 
ing put up. Haying finished and 
the bulk of the large yield was 
secured in good _ condition. The 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 
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acreage of beans is large, as many 
wheat fields were plowed under and 
planted to beans and corn. Apple con- 
ditions not promising; many orchards 
in the south part of Stafford will not 
give more than 75°% of an average yield. 
3artlett pears from present indications 
will be more than an average crop. 
Buckwheat looking fine. Oat crop is 
now being harvested. Acreage is more 
than the average and the yield is likely 
to be large. 


West Hebron, Washington Co, Aug 
22—Hay and grain harvest is ended. 
Hay and oats good and secured in good 
order. Fall plowing for rye under way. 
The Cambridge Valley fair is to be held 
in the south part of the county the first 
week in Sept. Hebron cheese is bring- 
ing 8c p Ib. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, Aug 24—Haying 
completed. Oats large crop and of fine 
quality. Weather favorable for all 
growing crops. Apples plentiful and of 
fine quality. Butter 20c p lb, cheese 9c, 
eggs 18c p doz. Good farms can be 
bought for less than the buildings 
would cost put up. The yield of milk 
is falling off rapidly on account of high 
price of feed and low price of milk. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Aug 23—A good 
souking rain which was badly needed 
fell last week. Pastures were dried up 
and cows had shrunk one-half in milk. 
Many are feeding grain to cows to help 
out ‘pastures. Corn is not earing well 
on account of drouth. C. C. New has 
sold his apple crop on the trees to 
Charles Sickles for $400. 


County and Local Fairs. 
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DELAWARE. 


Millsboro, 


coming on. 
truck 


Sussex Co, 
Peaches of fair quality. 

old orchards to furnish fruit. 
Apples 
abundant. Lima beans and sugar 


Aug 20— 
Nothing but 
Pears 


searce. Garden 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


corn of better quality than for several 
years. Heavy land is late. Eggs and 
poultry still high. Old corn easy at 
70c p bu. The local flour mill has put 
in a small elevator of 506,000 bus ca- 
pacity. Dredging of India river is like- 
ly to help mill trade here. Corn and 
peas are doing well. 





Some Profitable Farm Crops. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 





Now it is the “hen dairy” that is ob- 
taining the attention of enterprising 
farmers in western New York. The 
high price of eggs has become a con- 
stant factor in this country of late. It 
is offset somewhat by high-priced 
grain, but it is always possible to raise 
one’s own grain and ignore cost prices 
for the most part. A farmer from 
southern Jefferson county reports that 
there is quite a big movement there 
towards chicken raising in 500 to 1000 
lots. He is authority for the statement 
that a farmer there has a contract with 
a New York restaurant for furnishing 
it all the eggs he can raise, at 27 cents 
a dozen now, the raiser merely de- 
livering tuem tiwavce a week at his rail- 
road station. 

At the Buffalo wholesale market I 
find the same sort of business under 
way. A dealer says that he is accept- 
ing such eggs, all that he can get. They 
are marked with the farmer’s name 
and he forfeits from one to three dozen 
for every spoiled, egg he ships. The 
consumers are just fighting over these 
eggs, to use the dealer’s expression, at 
several cents over the regular market. 

INTEREST IN FRESH FRUIT MARKETS, 

Beyond the egg situation there is not 
much that is notable in the produce 
and general market except the fact, 
now becoming very plain, that there 
is to be a large supply of apples this 
fall. Astrachan and Duchess are com- 
ing in fast, and ‘with the cool weather 
they are in fine condition, but are nec- 
essarily selling low. As a rule farmers 
are not in favor of the raising of early 
apples unless one is in the regular truck 
trade. They need so much attention 
just when there are general crops to 
save. Yet the argumentein favor of 
them is that the packages can be made 
to cost little, as they can be used more 
than once, andthe return is quick, in- 
stead of having to wait till spring for 
it. 

I find it too early for a regular report 
on the Chautauqua grape situation. 
None of the wholesale dealers have 
been advised as yet of it, though there 
is no crop in this section so certain as 
the Chautauqua grape crop. Growing 
for the most part on what was always 
called cheap, gravelly soil, where 
scarcely any other crop of account was 
raised, this section, from Chautauqua 
lake to Erie and Dunkirk on Lake Erie 
as the limit, has become the wonder 
of the traveler, for grapes will grow 
there as perhaps nowhere else in the 
whole country. The Georgia and south- 
ern Missouri peach crop its about all 
in, and Maryland and Delaware will 
now be drawn on chiefly. Wholesalers 
say the crop all along the line is good, 
and New York will furnish her share. 
Prices are therefore rather low, 

SHEEP PAY DUTY AND SHARE PROFITS, 

The Canada lambs are beginning to 
come now, and they are good stuff. 
The grass feea has never been finer 
than now, and no excuse for poorly 
fed meat. Prices are pretty good, and 
the East Buffalo market is looking for 
a good lot of these lambs. 

“But how about something of the 
sort from this side of the line?” was 
asked. “Why not tell us of the New 
York state lambs?” ‘‘Because there are 
none,” was the reply. Not one. And 
yet the Canadian farmer is cheerfully 
paying the 75 cents a head duty to 
get his Iambs into this country, still 
showing himself the better farmer after 
all that. The duty of $1.50 on old sheep 
keeps them all out, as they are really 
lower in price than the lambs, 

There is much encouragement in the 
reports of the horse trade as in any 
department of farming. Dealers say 
that the market is now dull, as it is 
not the season for the farmers to buy 
horses liberally. East Buffalo is a great 
market for the farm horse, and it has 
never sold more of them fhan early 
this season. The well-favored chunk is 
the favorite and the testimony all goes 
to show that farmers are buying better 
horses than they used to. All of which 
goes to show that there is more money 


to buy with than there used to be, and 
also that the farmers are now getting 
a style of horse they like, and are en- 
couraging the raising of that style as 
a specialty. 





<> 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Aug 23— 
A very mild and rather wet summer. 
Potato digging has been pushed with 
energy. Recent diggings often give but 
a moderate crop; earlier sorts about 
60%. Tomatoes yielded the largest and 
best crop in recent years and there is 
no paying market found for them. Some 
Sugar corn brings 20c p bskt of 4 doz. 
Tons hauled home again. Sweet pota- 
toes make a most promising showing. 
Field corn still looks well. Pastures are 
as good as possible. Citron patches 
have not been completely defended by 
spraying. Unsprayed citrons are fail- 
ing with blight more slowly than for 
last two or three years, and are finer 
in appearance and flavor than for sev- 
eral years. Good ones of Jenny Lind 
type bring 30 to 35c p bskt. Apples de- 
veloping into a fair crop, although some 
reliable winter varieties show scantily. 
Pears were thought to be thinly set, 
but now Bartlett have fair to heavy 
crop in many places. The few peach 
and plum trees yield well. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co. Aug 24 


—Oats harvest about completed; crop 
is above the average, though the fre- 
quent rains have colored grain. Hay 
and wheat have both been fair crops. 
tars have set nicely on the early 
planted corn; late corn will depend on 
the frost keeping off and the rain. Con- 
tinual wet weather has made the corn 
fields weedy. While the apple crop will 
not be heavy, there will be a fair crop 
if the balance of the season is favor- 
able. Peaches a light crop. Tomato 
vines thrifty, but the fruit is not set- 
ting very heavily. Cows doing well, 
with plenty of grass. Complaint is 
made that milk tests too low at cream- 
eries, which, ‘with the low price allowed 
for butter fat, brings the price of milk 
to about 2c p qt. With the exception of 
strawberries the berry crop has been 
very light. Cabbage looking well and 
promises to be plentiful this fall. Early 
potatoes yielding well. Celery starting 
off finely with more than usual acreage. 

Rahway, Union Co, Aug 23—Stormy 
weather has characterized the close of 
the harvest season. Some hay had lost 
its feedng value from age when cut. 
Early corn looks well. Too wet for 
late corn. Potatoes good, with a large 
crop of late potato bugs, which are 
now attacking tomatoes and eggplants. 
Pastures good. Cows milking freely. 
More than the usual number of horses 
dying. Clifton Lambert, an enterpris- 
ing milkman, is building two new silos. 
He also has an automobile nearly com- 
pleted which he proposes to use in the 
delivery of his milk. Butter 16 to 18c p 
Ib, wheat 80c, calves 6%4c 


Hilton, Essex Co, Aug 23—Weather 
conditions very favorable for all crops. 
Early apples and peaches going to mar- 
ket with good returng, Apples, pears 
and peaches here above the average. 
There never was a better potato crop 
here, all smooth and of fine quality. 
Potatoes have not rotted. Strawberry 
plants and grass in fine condition, 
never better. A very successful season 
thus far. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, Aug 22—Weather 
was bad for harvesting; some oat and 
wheat spoiled in field. Wheat 90% of 
a crop; oats above normal. Hay crop 
light. Potatoes looking well. Corn 
promises average crop. Pastures hold 
up well. There will be a good crop of 
aftermath. Wheat selling at 80 to 87c p 
bu, hay $12 p ton. Feeds high. Apples 
50% of a crop. Pears a good crop. 
Plums rotting badly. Peaches scarce. 
Milk is in good demand. The exchange 
price is 3%c and the dairymen’s union 
is demanding 4c. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 
22c p doz. 

Hatch Hollow, Erie Co, Aug 24—Hay 
an excellent crop and put up in good 
condition. Oats being harvested; yield 
on dry ground is good but acreage 
small. Corn very light. Potatoes a 
good crop but beginning to blight. 
cows shrinking in milk. Apples will 
* be the largest crop in this section for 
years. Large acreage of buckwheat 


and it is looking fine. 
selling for $25 p hd. Butter very low, 
Eggs 20c p doz. No call as yet for 
young stock of any kind. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co, Aug 23— 
Farmers threshing wheat; it makes 
poor returns, the crop scarcely averag- 
ing three-quarters of the regular out. 
put. This is owing to blight in the 
early part of the season. Oats all har- 
vested and a fair crop. Corn growing 
nicely with promise of a good yield, 
Fall plowing has begun and the usual 
acreage of winter wheat will be put in, 
Vegetables of all kinds plentiful and 
cheap. Peach crop a failure, but plenty 
of pears and some apples. Potatoes 
plentiful at 40c p bu and outlook for the 
late crop very encouraging. Stock of 
all kinds looking well and pastures ex- 
cellent. Eggs 18c p doz, butter 22¢ p 
Ib, old chickens 1014c p Ib 1 w, young 
chickens 11%c p Ib 1 w. Feed stuffs are 
high. The canning factory at Rheem's 
Sta is doing a good business. 

The Normal Farmers’ Institute, 
conducted by the state bd of agr, will 
be held at Bellefonte and Stute Col- 
lege, Oct 11-15, 04. A program has been 
arranged and will be sent to those who 
are interested upon application to A. L, 
Martin, director of institutes at Har- 
risburg. Arrangements have been made 
with the railroads for excursion rates, 

Oil Creek, Crawford Co, Aug 22— 
Haying about finished and crop was 
put in without much rain. Buckwheat 
does not look very promising save in 


Good milch cows 


spots. There will be a full crop of 
apples. Corn is not growing fast; 
nights are too cool. Potatoes promise 


a fine crop; both early and late. Very 


little wheat sown here. Pastures are 
good. 
Schuylkill, Chester Co, Aug 21—Fre- 


quent showers have Kept pastures in 
good condition and grass is plentiful. 
Harvesting all finished in this section 
and crops were good with the exception 
of wheat. Corn looking fine and indi- 
cated a very heavy crop. Potatoes 
promise a fair crop. Peaches a short 
crop throughout this section. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, Aug 22—Farm- 
ers have haying completed; good crop 
ind fine quality of timothy. Clover 
f-oze out last winter. Oats a fairly 
good crop. Corn has a small growth ot 
stalks and is late. Late potatoes are 
small on account of the long drouth. 
Early potatoes yield well and are very 
dry and mealy. Apples a good crop 
and not wormy. Pastures short so that 
cows have dried up considerably. Fat 
cattle bring good prices. Veal calves 
bring 6c and hogs 5c p Ib 1 w. Spring 
lambs are fetching 5c p lb 1 w, butter It 
to 20c, or according to quality. Eggs 
18c p doz, potatoes 50c p bu. 


MARYLAND. 


Federalsburg, Caroline Co, Aug 22 
Wheat threshing all over, with only 
a fair crop. Hay all cut except pea 
vines and millet, of which there is a 
large acreage. Apple crop a little short. 
Peaches plentiful, but are not selling 
very high. Tomato crop short, only 
about half a crop on average. 


New London, Frederick Co, Aug 23— 
Weather favorable for all farm work. 
Digging of early potatoes in progress. 
Some complaint of rot. Very little 
threshing being done. Corn promises 
a good crop. Clover seed will be a good 
crop. Pastures good. Apples will be a 
small crop. Peaches a fair crop. Gar- 
dens fine. Eggs l6c p doz, butter 18c 
Pp lb. 


Chewsville, Washington Co, Aug 21- 
Prospects for corn never better; large 
acreage. Hay crop very large and ha) 
well cured, with much in stack. Potato 
crop very good in all sections except in 
some mountain localities; some signs 
of rot. Cattle doing well, as grass is 
most excellent. Fruit very plentiful, 
except apples. 





_ 


At Philadelphia, wheat $1.0114@1.02'4 
p bu, corn 58%@59c, oats 364%.@40c. Cmy 
butter 17@18%c p lb, eggs 19% @20%c p 
doz, hens 13%@l4c p Ib 1 w, spring 
chicks 15@17c. Apples 40@50c p % bbl, 
cantaloupes 20@50c p %-bu _bskt, 
peaches 1.25@1.50 p 6-bskt carrier, 
plums 10@14c p 8-lb bskt, potatoes ®@ 
28c p %-bu bskt. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, August 22. 


last week prime and 
clos- 


At New York, 


beeves held up fairly: well, 


choice 

ing about 10c off; medium and common 
grades declined 25@35c; bulls and cows 
10 to 25c. Milch cows were in rather 
petter demand and firm with common 
to choice milkers, cz 1lf included, selling 
at $20@52.50 p head. On continued light 
receipts calves improved 25@50c and 
closed strong at the adyance. There 
was quite a demand by feeders for good 
jots of grassers, which sold as high 
as 4. 

. Aas Monday of this week with 82 cars 
of cattle offered steers were quite de- 


mor: alize d and at a decline of 25@40c, 
fully 30 cars were held over; bulls and 
‘dropped 10@15¢e. Calves on con- 
tinued light receipts showed a good 
deal of firmness, veals selling 25@50c 
her than at close of last week; other 


cows 


nr s firm. Good to choice 1200 to 1490- 
Jb steers crossed the scales at 5@5.65 p 
100 Ib common to fair 1050 to 1175-lb 
steers at 3.70@4.85; bulls at 2.35@3.35 
with no strictly prime offered; common 
to good cows at 1.50@3.25; veals at 5 
@s. 

Sheep held up last week on nearly all 
grad good handy sheep showed firm- 
ness; ie on light supplies improved 
5c, closing firm. There were 59 cars 
offered on Monday of this week and 
with an active demand sheep went out 
freely at fully sustained prices, whil 
lambs were brisk and firm, top grades 
selling early 15@25c higher. There was 
a good clearance. Common to choice 
sheep sold at $2.50@4.25 p 100 Ibs, in- 


cluding 3 cars of western wethers at 
4.20@4.25; common to prime lambs 5@ 
1 car choice Ky lambs, 75 Ibs av- 
brought 7.35; N Y state and Pa 


5.50@6.75; Ohio lambs at 


7.25; 
erage, 
lambs sold at 


6.621.@7: Ind do at 6@6.75. 

Hogs held up firm until Wednesday 
of last week, but showed some weak- 
ness later: closed steady; prices on 
Monday of this week were barely 
steady except for choice light hogs. 
About 1300 head offered to-day. The 
selling range for Pa and state hogs was 
5.60 with bulk of sales at about 5.80. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Less activity in horses, partly owing 
to the strikes. Low-priced second-hand 
work horses and drivers have been in 
fair demand; saddle and carriage horses 


well seasoned, also in fair request. 

At Pittsburg, cattle without impor- 
tant change at the opening of this 
week, Monday’s supply 50 cars. Quo- 
tations are revised her ewith: 

Extra, 1459-1600 the @585 2600 Poor to good bulls $2 50@375 





Good, 1200-1500 lbs 48 4) Poorto good cows 2006 350 
Fair, % ll 0 ibs 460.440 Heifers, 700 b00 loa 35 450 
Yor , 700-900 The 3 6 375 Bolognacows, p hd7 Ww 15 0 
Rough, half fat 354425 Veal cnives 5 We 7 2 
Fetoxen 3.00400 Cows & springers, 16 uqyi200 

The 40 cars of hogs which were re- 
ceived Monday sold at nearly steady 
prices, heavy droves ‘$5.60@5.65, med 
5.70, heavy yorkers 5.70, light do 5.70@ 
5.75, pigs 5.60@5.70. Sheep were firmer 


under small offerings, Monday’s supply 
only 15 double decks, Cornmon to choice 
mixed droves 3@4, selected wethers 4.25 
@1.40, lambs higher at 4@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle were rather dull 
at the opening of this week, and it re- 
quired a special. lot of beeves to com- 
mand $5.50 or better. Monday’s supply 
was 290 cars, and many sales showed 
fractional declines. Good to choice 
shipping and export steers 5.25@5.50, 

ney nominally 5.75, med 4.50@4.75, 
butcher steers 4@4.25, poor to fair lots 
2.2°5@3.75. Bulls in moderate demand, 


with best selling at 3.50@4, common 2.75 


@ 3.25: milch cows 40@55 ea, fey spring- 
ers as high as 60. Veal calves steady 
under good demand, the best selections 
1@7.50 p 100 lbs. Hog market slow, 


Monday’s supply 90 double decks, york- 
ers selling at 5.50@5.75, mtxed lots 6.60 
@5.70, heavy droves 5.60@5.65. Sheep 
receipts Monday 60 cars, butcher weight 


Steady, lambs strong, with tops 6.50@ 
6.75, fair droves 6.50@6, wethers 4.25@ 


4.50, ewes 3.60@3.75, yearlings 4.50@65. 


Dairy Demonstration at World’s Fair. 





During the sixth ten-day period of 
the dairy cow demonstration the re- 
sults are as follows: Brown Swiss, five 
cows; total butter fat 84% pounds; mi'k 
per cow per day, 46 pounds; butter fat 
per cow per day, 1.69 pounds. Jersevs, 
25 cows; total butter fat, 500% pounds; 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


milk per cow per day, 42% pounds; but- 
ter fat per cow per day, two pounds. 
Holsteins, 15 cows; total butter fat, 
274% pounds; milk per cow per day, 
5°% pounds; butter fat per cow per 
day, 1.87 pounds. 

During this period the Jerseys pro- 
duced the greatest amount of butter 
fat. Nothing else is considered. When 
the cost of feed and the value of by- 
products are taken into account re- 
sults may be modified. 





In Favor of Chinese Immigration. 
B. E. HIRT, PENNSYLVANIA, 





An article appearing in a recent num- 
ber of the Outlook against the Chinese 
exclusion act, which expires in Decem- 
ber, should be copied in every agricul- 
tural paper, against an outrage that 
has been supported by both parties to 
carry weight on the Pacific coast. Mr 
Holcomb is one of the best of living 
authorities on the relations of China 
to the United States, and his argument 
is unanswerable. It certainly is one 
of the live questions of to-day. All over 
the eastern belt of the United States 
we are short of help for farm and 
household, yet the Chinaman, who is 
adapted for such purposes, is excluded 
because the labor unions of the country 
forbid his coming. We are told that 
they will not associate with us, neither 
will they stay here, but will go home 
ms soon as they have acquired sufficient 
to live on. 

We treat them as brutes; how can we 
expect anything else from them? We 
class them as outcasts and expect them 
to be respectable. As for returning 
home, do not many natives of Europe 
do the same? But is that any real 
objection? 

We are collecting money, Sunday af- 
ter Sunday, in our churches, to send 
missionaries to China to teach the doc- 
trine of Christianity, liberty and jus- 
tice. What a ridiculous farce it is! Mr 
Hiolcomb, in the article alluded to, 
says a rich merchant and his wife of 
the Pacific coast went to China on a 
visit and remained over a year. While 
there a child was born to them. This 

hild was some seven or eight months 
old when they returned to the Pacific 
coast. The father and mother were al- 
lowed to land, but the baby was not, 
as that would be bringing in Chinese 
cheap labor. And yet this is the great 
and enlightened free country where all 
men are free and equal, and all men 
have a refuge from persecution except 
Chinamen. 

Farmers in the east are crying for 
help everywhere. Our wives want help 
in the house. Where is it to eome 
from? There is no nationality on earth 
more suitable than the neglected China- 
man, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


12,000 FERRETS—The finest in America, being 
the result of years’ careful mating. Small, active, 
trim-built animals that can follow rats. Just the 
size to carry in your pocket for chasing out rabbits. 
sok and wholesale list free FARNSWORTH 
RROS, New London, O, 


& THOROUGHLY 








BROKEN Beagle . hounds, 
small and large ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for cir- 
cular. J, HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 

~ COLLIES—C losing ¢ out sale of 2% beautiful, in- in- 
tellicent bred puppies; low price while they "last ; 
ped‘ greed, THE DARBY KENNELS, Harris- 
burg, 


“THOROUGHBRED St Bernard puppies for sale. 
MRS FRANK FARAGHER, Box 2H, Lorain, 0. 


FERRETS, $18 " Qam, ” GEORGE FARNS- 
WORTH, New London, O. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Ceats a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 





Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 


heirlooms. 
Books, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 


Dogs, cats or pet stock. 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 
Grain or seeds, 


Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silace. 
Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 


gines, etc. 
Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 
Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 


tables, nursery stock. 

He!p wanted for farm. mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a mumber counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY mnst be received on Friday to guarantee 


insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tizements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 
ess 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akia; 
bred sows, se:vice boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey ves; write tor circwars, P, bk, LAM- 
ILiUN, Cochranviile, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE sheep and lambs, either sex; some 
yearling rams. Chester Wuite p.gs, all stock eligi- 
bie to record and bred rigut. SIVUNEY SPRAGUL, 
Falconer, N Y¥. 

POLAND-CHINAS—A grand lot from two to six 
mouths, singly or in puirs, not akin; best breeding, 
——_ quality. B, H. ACKLEY, K 37, Lacey- 
ville a 











pigs, 











FOR -— ar a. Black Essex 
Hoined Dorse sheep, White Pekin ducks, 
CHARLES LAFFPRIY, Littie Valley, N Y¥. 

PRIMROSE HERD— Improved _ large Ex English 
Yorkshires from imported stock. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad. For 


sale, 11 cows, 6 heifers, 22 bulla, 8S. E, NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


KiiGISTERE:) Shropshire rams for sale, good in- 
dividuals, ARTHUR DAVIS, Chili Station, Mon- 
roe Co, N- ¥. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS by first prize boar at 
New York state fair. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 











LARGE Yorkshire swine chipped safely, Write 


A. VROOMAN, Carthage, N 


FRENCH Coach 
hogs. Scotch Collie pups. 
N 





stallions and mares. Berkshire 
E. 8. ALIN, Enseuore, 








REGISTERED O I C spring pigs cheap, either 
sex; pairs not akin, E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, 


N ¥. 


FOR SALE or exchange, two first-class Angora 
bucks, FRANK RUSLING, Hackettstown, N J. 


~ REGIS’ ISTERED 1 Lincoln rams rams and ewes, 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsbure, N 


PURE-BRED Shropshires, all ages. JESSE CAR- 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


age ANG US c 
Johnstown, Ta, 








all “ages, 
| 4 





cattle. ‘?— H. . RIN K, 





“COLLIE PU PPIES— -NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa, 
SEEDS AND > NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT —Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest 
King, Reliable and others; moderate prices; clean, 





sound, graded; . from us and if not as repre- 
sented rechip and get your money back; send stamp 
for samples and bookiet. A. HOFFMAN, 


Wamfor d, Pa. 


WANTED To arrange with reliable farmers to 
grow reed wheat on shares. Write for particulars, 
KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Newark, N Y. 


~ GOLD COIN WHEAT Pure, cleaned and graded. 
1.15 f e* in new bags. J. D, CLEMENT, Jor- 
din, 


REFYY) WHEAT AND RYF—Send for circulars 
sam KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Newark, 
as 























POR SALE—Crimeon clover seed $3.50 bushel. 
JOSYPH BE. HOLLAND. Milford.. Del, 
“yee RY" $1 bushel. 

Rethichem, N Y. 


¥. A. WILTSIE, South 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
a calves, game, fruits, etc. . ooD- 
WARD, 32 Greenwich St, New York. 

LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs. - hay. straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established @ years. 
GIBBS & BRO. Philadelphia, Pa, 


2 YEARS’ experience: best market ‘vente ob- 
tained for fruit and nroduce, AUSTIN & COCH 
RAN, 24 Duane St, New York. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FPARMERS—Ru'ld wp your flock with thorongh- 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
ter € ona eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
er Co, Pa, 





~ CHOTOR Rose-Comb Brown Leghorn = enackerrts 
from my famous strain, $1 each now. G, SUTTON, 
Purling, N Y. 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


165 


FONTAINE Shock Binder Company, Mm 
Va, sends binder Gor G08, eupeene’ peeps used 
on test farms of United States, Illinois, Virgin, 


North Carolina; prevents corn shocks falling, — 
shocks dry inside; saves labor; write for circular. 


FOR SAL E—French | 





burstone grinding mill, 24 am 


in, in the best of condition, as good as new, For 
particulars address CYRUS BEYEA & SON, Bald- 
Y. 


win Place, Westchester Co, N 








FOR SALE—Two steam power hay presses, “Ded- 
al ’ and “Eli - ; also “Upright Dederick Box 
*ress’* power attachment; bargains; get particulass, 
w. L, MITC HE tL, Union | c ity, Pa ’ 


G: esas oo -Cut ‘ensilage and saw 
wood with our horse-power. Price $150. Catal 
free. PAL M ER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. . — 

















FOR SAL E—Complete evaporating plant, canacity 
190 bus day, nearly new, cheap, CHAS MORG AN, 
Amenia, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE REST safety device in the world for light 
and heavy neck yokes; your blacksmith can nmke 
it for 15 cents. Hundreds in use giving satisfaction, 
Perfect patent. Not being financially able to put 
it complete on the market, I take this method 
of introducing it; for $1 I will send to any address 
in the an illustrated circular showing it 
complete, and how to make it, and also a right 
to make and use; for $2, right to make and sell 
to residents of your town, Address M. B. EA ATON, 
Canandaigua, N Y. 


YOU CAN PARE apples ‘and vegetables quicker 
and waste less, also slice potato chips and cucum- 
bem, if you send 10c silver or stamps to RAYMOND 

CO, Spencer, Mass, Article slips on any knife; 
agents wanted. 


ROOKL! ET FREE—Twenty years’ experience and 
experimenting with lime and liming: write for it, 
J. H. HARRIER, Route 1, Limaville, 0, 




















OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


~ MONEY-MAKING FARM—One of the most 


the 
sightly locations in New England, At night 5 
lighthouses cam be seen. There is hard wood 


enough, probably 600 cords, to pay for this 100- 
acre farm; good orchard of ‘oo trees; 5-room house, 
barn 38x10; only 5 miles to good cash markets; to 
settle estate only $800, part cash and easy terms, 
Write us for traveling instructions, so that you 
can go to sev it at once. Illustrated lists of other 
New England farms with reliable information of 
soils, crops, markets, climate, etc, mailed free. E, 
A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New 
York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, 2 Mass. 





WHITEHALL nursery and fruit farm for ‘sale. 
A rare opportunity for investment, located just 
outside city limits of Allentown, Pa; orchards 
young and bearing condition, small fruits, etc; 
in the nursery are thousands of fruit, shade, orna- 
mental, evergreens, etc, etc; farms "alongside are 
sold and cut up into building lots, manufacturing 


purposes, railroads near, a large stream of water 
close by. Age and no home help reason for this 
offer. Address, for particulars, W. B. K. JOHN- 


SON, Allentown, Pa, 


“WAN TED—3 to ‘to 100-2 acre farm with small dwell- 
ing, barn, ete, adapted to fruit and market gar 
dening, within 75 miles of New York. Hudson 
valley site, with stream and fine views preferred. 
Healthy location, no mosquitoes, pure water supply, 
proximity to railroad station requisite. Give full 
particulars with cash and installment price. 

P., 39 Union Square, New York. 








INQUIRE abont lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Dover, Del 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes. farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
— address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 





“FOR € SALE—Or micht exchange, _ two ‘good ~im- 





proved Iowa farms, BOX 151, Independence, | Ta. 
FARMS-—For rich farming. fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. S. HANSON, ‘ane Mich, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy 
positions secured; illustrated catalog free. 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box 
Lebanon, la. 





: good 
EAST- 
No 1, 








WANTED—4 German families for dairy farms, 
20 to 10 cows, milk goes to creamery. JERSEY 
LAWN, Jefferson, N Y¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


MARRIED MAN wants position as foreman on 
dairy farm: excellent battermaker, thorouch!v un- 
deretands cattle; references. BOX M9, Hamburg, 
Erie Co, N Y 


Will Use It Again. 


I am well pleased with the results of 
my advertisements of Dutch Belted 
cattle jn the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of American Agriculturist, 
pd expert to use it again soon.—[G. G. 
Gibbs, Vail, N J. 


a - 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 














> Sa al “| Wheat Cora | Oats 

a 
sseciad sot 1004 | 1903] 1908 | 1908 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicavo..... 1.07 | 81%) 54,| 51%] .32°,| 340g 
New York... {1.10 | Bog -60 | 57%) .40 | 42 
Boston.. _ 65 | 63 | 48 | Abt, 
Toledo,,..... {1.10 82%, 5S | Bo) .BhMe] .35'y 
St Louis..... 1.00 | .80 | 5 | 49 | .34 | .35 
Min'p'lis..../1.02 | .83%] .64%)] .61 | .34 | .36 
Liverpool.. ». /1.06 9644) 65 | .Go%) — - 





The Runaway Wheat Markets. 





Sensational advances, sharp price re- 
actions, frenzied speculators, intense 
interest all along the line, character- 
ized the wheat markets. Quotations 
moved up by leaps and bounds until 
the highest level in several years was 
reac..ed. Wheat for Sept delivery sold 
late last week at Chicago at $1.11% p 
bu, at Minneapolis at 1.23, and at New 
Yerk at 1.16%. These prices were not 
fully maintained, under profit taking, 
wheat at Minneapolis slumping 5@6c, 
then recovering somewhat, markets at 
all points greatly unsettled at the open- 
ing of the present week. 

Back of everything was the flood of 
crop damage reports which continued 
to come forward from the northwest, 
and also the apprehension of what may 
happen during the next fortnight. 
Cranted that there is exaggeration in 
recent sensational reports, and that 
many scare telegrams are sent to 
the trade at all western centers, for 
epecriative effect, the actual losses are 
no cCoubt serious enough. If half the 
reperts are true, the crop total will be 
very sharply reduced from early esti- 
mates, and the exportable surplus much 
smalicr than usual. Secondary only to 
the rust scare in inflaming the mar- 
ket, was the fear of damage by ex- 
cessive rains at the harvest period. 
Heavy precipitation and hail storms in 
the northwest at the close of last week 
threvtcned sharp damage in the fields 
spared by the black rust. Finally there 
was the bugaboo of frost possibilities, 
prior to completion of the harvest, now 
at such a critical stage. 





At Chicago, wheat quotations were 
ve-y erratic, and price changes too 
rapid to easily follow. Foreign advices 
were given only moderate considera- 
tion, the U K and the continent of 
Europe, however, keenly interested in 
the ccomestic crop situation. Exports of 
wheat and flour were small. 

Corn was more nearly steady, yet 
fairly active, particularly in new crop 
deliveries. More firmness was displayed 
in Dec than in May. Following a pe- 
ried of advancing markets last week, 
when Sept and Dec sold up to better 
than 55c p bu, and May above 54c, some 
reaction took place. Drouth affected 
area in the southwest was relieved by 
fairly good rainfall. Some bad reports 
were received from Ind indicative of 
considerable damage to corn, and there 
was also report of lack of needed mois- 
ture elsewhere. The cash demand for 
old corn was only moderate, yet offer- 
ings not at all burdensome. Sales were 
largely on the basis of 544%,@55\%c p bu 
for No 2 in store. 

The oats trade was active, and much 
of the time unsettled, price tendenc: 
slightly upward, especially when other 
cereals showed special strength. The 
situation was without particularly new 
feature, crop news as a whole fairly 
favorable. £-pt sold largely at 34@35c 
p bu, top Pa ck not fully maintained, 
Dec 354@s6%c. The cash trade was 
mocerate, recent sales including No 3 
white by sample at 3414%4@37c 

New barley is coming forward and 
fairly attractive in condition. Offerings 
only moderate, however, and business 
quiet. Sales were made on the basis 
of 35@38c p bu for poor to common 
feed barley, upward to 50@53c for choice 
malting grades, 

Timothy seed showed some weakness, 
market quiet, and little real disposition 
to buy new crop for Sept delivery. This 
was salable around $3 p 100 Ibs, old 
seed by sample at 2.25@2.90 for poor 
to choice. Clover seed dull on the basis 
of 11.75 p 100 lbg for prime spot for 
Oct delivery. 

At New York, trade in cereals great- 
ly disturbed by reason of the sensa- 
tionel conditions in the west, described 
on this page. Few cash sales of wheat 


THE LATEST 


of importance, and prices nearly nom- 
— No 2 mixed corn in store quoted 

591%4@60c p bu, white clipped oats 45 
@tbe p bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH OND YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle | Hogs | _ She © ep 

Per 100 lbs 

1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1993 1008 | is03 
Chicago ....'$6.10 \$5.60. $5.45 |$5.90 | \g4.10 10 $3.80 
New } ork 6.15 | 6.50 | 6.00 “6. 35 Se 4.25 
Buffalo.....} 6.00 | 5.25} 5.85 | 6.15 4.25 
Kansas City] 6.85 | 6.40 | 6.20 | 5.75 3.75 
Pittsburz.| 6.10 | 6.50 | 6.83 | 6.30 | 430] 4.20 








At Chicago, the cattle market has 
acted well considering the unfavorable 
strike conditions. Commission mer- 
chants strongly urged country shippers 
to hol? back supplies to moderate pro- 
portions, and this had its effect on the 
movement. Foreign markets exhibited 
moderate strength and encouraged ex- 
porters. In addition there was a fairly 
good demznd from eastern butchers for 
strictly prime beeves, Sales included a 
mumber of carloads at 6c and better, 
although popular prices were $5.85 
downward to 4.50. 


Hog salesmen experienced difficulty 
in closing out daiiy offerings, except at 
weak prices. In many instances quota- 
tions were 10@20c lower. The run was 
moderite, quality generally good, ship- 
ping denand fair, but local packers 
disturbed by reason of the strike and 
bearish in their actions. Good to choice 
med and butcher weights $5.25@5.30 p 


MARKETS 


burdensome, Good to choice light veal 

calves 10@1ile p lb d@ w, do heavy 8% 

@10c, butter milch 6@8c, N J pork 

84%@9c p lb d w, and medium do 7144@8c. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, trade light, some weak- 
ness noted in evap apples, which were 
quotable at a range of 6@8c p Ib for 
fair to fancy; sun dried dull at 2%@ 
4l44c, evap raspberries 20@22c p lb, new 
blackberries 6@7c, new huckleberries 


14@1lic. 
Eggs. 
At New York, ready outlet for best 


stock. Vvestern eggs selling at a range 
of -17%@21%c p doz, nearby 24@2ic, 


southern 15@18%%c. 
At Chicago, no important change, 
frewh stock 15@lic p doz at mark, fcy 


19@2I1c. 
Mill Feeds. 

At New York, more or less firmness 
in sympathy with the cereal markets. 
Epring bran $21.60@22 p ton, manenenge 
241@24.50, linseed meal 25@25.50, coar: 
corn meal 1.13@1.20 p 100 lbs, do oaiewt 


1.40@1.50. 
Tresh Fruits. 

At New York, prices cover a wide 
range, owing to the variable condition 
of the offerings. Good to choice sound 
fruit salable at about recent quotations, 
peaches and plums continue plentiful, 
offerings of grapes enlarging. Bartlett 
pears $3.25@4.25 p bbl, Clapp’s Favor- 
ite 3.50@4, plums 15@2ic p 8-lb bskt. 
Peaches at all sorts of prices; sound 
Ga stock 1.25@1.75 p carrier, W Va 1.50 
@2.25, Md and Del 1.25@2.25. Southern 
Del grapes 1@1.50 p carrier, do Niagara 














ELGIN DAIRY BARN AND MILK HOUSE. 


Concerning this splendid dairy equipment, 
My barn is 40 by 100 feet, with 16-foot posts and a 


Kane county, Ill, says: 


the owner, A. J. Gulick of 


hip roof. The building cost about $3500. The basement underneath the en- 
tire structure is 8 feet in the clear. The basement walls are stone. Struc- 
ture above, frame. Milk house stone and cement, with shingle roof. Come 


out and see me and have a drink of pure milk from as good a milk House 


as there is in the state. 


190 Ibs, mixed packing sorts 4.90@5.10, 
selected light hogs 5.30@35.45. 

A good many western sheep are com- 
ing forward, attractive in quality and 
competing sharply with natives, Trade 
as a whole healthy for all classes of 
sheep and lambs, considering the dis- 
turbed relations between the local pack- 
ing houses and operatives. Good to 
choice western sheep $3.65@4 p 100 Ibs, 
western yearlings 4.35@5. Ewes sold 
largely at 3.50@3.85, common to choice 
lambs 4.50@6. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
T’nless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commiss'on charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuauy secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, continued firmness the 
rule, but trading rather light. Marrow 
beans $2.75@2.90 p bu, medium 1.90@2, 
pea 1.75@1.85, red kidney 2.75@3.10, other 
varieties without special change. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a generally good de- 

mand for veal and pork, offerings not 


-25@1.75, Moore’s early and Worden 
rom up river points 75c@1.25 p carrier, 
Del 1.25@1.75. Huckleberries 5@10c p 
qt, blackberries 8@12c. Muskmeions, 
N J 50c@1 p bu bx, Md 1@1.25 p cra, 
Va 50@85c, watermelons 100@200 p car- 
load. 

At Chicago, offerings of seasonable 
varieties on South Water street are 
heavy. The trade is active at a mod- 
erate range of prices, with little 
strength shown. Receipts of grapes 
are increasing, Ill Ives quotable at 10 
@15c p &-lb bskt, Concords 15@20c, Ni- 
agara 30@40c p cra of 4. bskts, 
Peaches in largesuppiy, including Mich 
stock, which was salable at 15@20c for 
good to choice freestone and 10@15c for 
cling in 1-5-bu bskt; large ripe fruit sold 
at 65@85c vi case of 6 bskts, with south- 
ern Elberta 75c@1.25. 


Poultry. 
At Chicago, market generally steady, 
without showing particular activity. 


Live turkeys 10%@13c p Ib, chickens 11 
@12c, roosters 7@8c, springs 13@15c. 
At New York, a good all-around trade 
at nearly recent prices. Western tur- 
keys, fresh killed, 14@16c p Ib, western 
dry-picked spring chickens 15@17c, do 
fowls 14@16c, Phila spring chickens 21 





@23c p lb, eastern spring ducks 15@ 
l6c, do geese 16@18c. 


Squabs $2@2.75 p | 


doz. Live spring chickens 15@16c pn Ih, 
with southern and southeastern 14@lic, 
Potatoes. 

At Chicago, shipping demand dull, 
Early Ohio selling at 43@48e p bu in 
carlots on — Sweet potato re. 
ceipts larger, Va $2.75@3.25 p bbl, fey 
Jersey 4.75@5. 

At New York, a moderate demand 
is noted, and with crop prospects good 
and new potatoes moving freely, under. 
tone one of weakness, Potatoes from 
N J, Del and Md $1.40@1.60 p ba or 
bbl, L I in bulk 1.50@1.65 p 180 lbs. 

Vegetables, 

At New York, local consumption very 
large, shipping demand rather duil, 
new cabbage plentiful at weak prices, 
cucumbers lower, season for corn neur- 
ly over, lettuce weak. Nearby toma- 
toes 25@7ic p bu bx, turnips 50c@$1 p 
bbl, marrow squash 50c@1, string beans 
75°@1.25 p bag, nearby lettuce 50cG@1 p 
bbl, Boston and state fancy 50@iic p 
doz heads, green pean 75c@L25 p 100, 
Erg plant 75c@1 p bol, celery 40@7ic p 
doz bchs. Cucumbers covered a wide 
range, ordinary to good stock T5c@ 1.295 
p bbl, L I and N J cabbage 1.50@3 p 
100. 


ONION CROP AND MARKCT. 


At New York, arrivals are increas. 
ing fron all quarters, and the market 
without particular strength. Nearby 
red and yellow $2@2.50 p bbl, Ct yellow 
2.25@3, Orange Co w “hite 1.75@2.50 p bag. 

At Chicago, new stock is beginning 





to arrive with sales cf Mic: grown at 
$1.60@2 p sk of 75 Ibs; Wesiern 1Lf50@ 
1.65. 


Onions are doing fairly well now, Aug 
18, but are late. Much damage through 
wet weather early in the season, There 
is a shortage in acreage. I presume 
there will be less than last season when 
harvest time arrives. No one buying 
yet as far as I know.—[J. P. Under- 
wood, Kinsman, O. 

My own crop is poor and will not 
yield over one quarier, and neighbors 
talk the same way.—[M. D. L. Canas- 
tota, N Y. 

I am bid 50c p bu for my crop of 
onions f o b Albion, There is but one 
cold storage building in this county, 
at Kendallville.—[J. H. C., Wolf Lake, 
Ind. 

Around Kalamazoo acreage about the 
same as a@ year ago, but indications 
that the crop will be lighter. The sea- 
son haus been good, and the onions 
should show satisfactory quality. 

Onions are looking well at Orville, O 
quite a center for this crop, but are 
late, estimated 175 cars“in Wayne Co. 
Good fields will yield 450 bus p a. Har- 
vest is under way, but no market estab- 
lished up to last week, 

Several hail storms and floods at 
Kenton, O, caused much loss to onion 
growers. Henry Price last week sold 
his entire crop, estimated at 25,000 bu: 
white and 20,000 bus red and yellow, to 
a N Y dealer on private terms. 








Baldwin and Gale- Baldwin 


Easiest R 
Dantes unning, 





Last 
EnsilageCutters 


Machines approach perfection in both cutting 
and elevating. Adjust for four lengths cut. 
Sice or straight away delivery. All sizes .or all 
powers. Write for catalogue, 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trentriaje. ++ $1.00 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fudton 
The Ice Crop. 2. Le Hiles.ccccscesceves 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N, Ye 
Marquette | Buildis % © Chicago, Ti. 
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THE APPLE MOVEMENT. 


At New York, fancy table fruit 
wanted at full prices, but much of the 
stock shows indifferent quality. Such 
ties as Gravenstein, 20-oz, Duch- 





rari 
bee ef Oldenburg, salable at $2.25@3 p 
bbl for common to _ choice, Maiden 
Blush, Sweet Bough, Pippin 1.75@2.50. 
At Chicago, receipts are, increasing, 
and demand chiefly local. Astrachan 
$1.75@2 p bb!l, Maiden Blush 2.25@2.75; 
prices for large barrels well packed; 
comme sorts 50c@1.50. 


I know of no code of rules for grades 


of applies. All perfect appies, 24% inches 
in diameter, go for No 1 here, unless 
it is specified that they shall be 2% in. 
All other apples, reasonably fair, that 
are 2 in or over in diameter, are No 2. 
No man should sell his fruit in this 
way unless he has a definite under- 
standing. Fungus on Greenings is bad 
this yeur, and we should put ourselves 
jn place of the buyer, at least part of 
the time, when we are packing.—[T. B. 


Wilson, Ontario County, N Y. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
CHOICE cREAMERIEY. 


PRICES OF 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..181,.@19 ce 19 @19%e 17%@18 ec 
10023 ..19 @19%e 29%@21 c 19 ¢ 
1902 ..19 @19%ec 19%@20 c 18%@19 c 


At New York, the finer sorts moved 


out re ily for both western and near- 


by « mries. Export trade is slack 
and confined to grades under choice. 
Extra cmy 18%@19¢c p Ib, firsts 17@ 
iSe, state dairy 15%@17%ec, imt emy 15 
@léc. renovated butter 14@16c, packing 
stock 11@13c. 


At Chicago, healthy trade noted, with 
d for strictly fancy makes. 


a good demar 
Consumption is liberal on both city and 
outside account, and there is some 
specul:tive buying. Best creameries 
slab around 17%@18e p Ib, firsts 16 
@17¢ Dairies in ample supply but 
st: extra 15@15i%c, firsts 13@14c, 
packing stock active at 10@I2c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, holders maintained 
firm views, although the consumptive 
demand said to be somewhat curtailed, 
owing to the higher prices. Full cream 
che based on quotations around 8% 
@%c p Ib for choice makes, large and 
small sizes; skim cheese usual discount. 


At Chicago, usual movement noted 


for the time of year. Twins 8@8%c p 
Ih, isies 81%4@9c, cheddars 9@9%c, 
the for full creams. Swiss cheese 10 
@lle p lb, brick 7%@8c. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 98c@$1 
p bu, corn 60@65c, oats 32@33c, rye 68 
@7j0c, bran 19 p ton, clover seed 6.85@ 
7.05 p bu, timothy seed 1.50@1.60, hay 
10 p ton, straw 5@5.50, rye 6. Steers 4 
@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, milch cows 25@50 ea, 
veal calves 4@5.50 p 100 Ibs, hogs 3.50@ 


5.50, yearlings 3@4, spring lambs 4@5. 
Wool 16@18c p Ib. Cmy butter 19¢, 
dairy 14c, cheese 9144@10c, eggs lic p 
doz, spring chicks l4c p Ib 1 w, fowls 


ldc. Potatoes 44@45c p bu, Jersey sweet 
3.50 p bbl, onions 90c, cabbages 
12@15 p ton, apples 1.50@2 p bbl, musk- 
melons 2@4 p 100, peaches 1@1.25 p bu. 

The wheat market has taken a jump 
and farmers are now receiving 98c@$1 
for prime No 1. New oats are quoted 
at-32@33e and rye is up to 68@70c, mid- 
dlings hive jumped to $24 and screen 
to 18. Best patent flour 6 p bbl. The 
cattle market is very dull and prices 
are downward. The shortage of pas- 
ture is throwing considerable stock on 
the market depressing it. Spring chick- 
ens, live, show a decline of 2c. Reports 
of a frost in Michigan has caused a 
stiffening in the price of pea marrow 
beans, now 1.60@1.70. Peaches have 
dropped to 1@1.25 p bu. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 


potatoes 


Pittsburg, 


canbages $1.15@1.30 p cra, cukes 1@-.25 
p hamper, potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, toma- 
toes 50@60c p 4-bskt cra, carrots 40@50c 
py doz bchs, beets 40@50c, apples 2.75@3 
p bbl, blackberries 10@lic p qt, navy 
p bu. 


beans. 1.80@1.85 Corn 66%@67c 


p bu, wheat 1.03@1.09; timothy hay 
13.50@14 p ton, clover 11@12, rye straw 
11.50@12, miudlings 23@23.50, bran 17.50@ 
19.50. Cmy butter 18@18%c p Ib, eggs 
21@22c p doz, cheese 9@9%c p Ib, hens 
13@15¢ 1 w, spring chicks 13@16c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, oats 35 
@28i4c p bu, rye 78c, timothy hay $14.50 
@16 p ton, rye straw 15@16, cheese 9%@ 
10e p lb, eggs 19@20c p doz, hens 13%c 
p lb 1 w, spring chicks 15@1léc. Apples 
1@2.25 p bbi, pears 1.25@2, plums }0@ 
60c p bu®bx, peaches 70@80c,p bx. Po- 
tatoes 1.25@1.30 p bbl, beets 1@1l%c p 
beh, cukes 124%@l5c p bskt, green corn 
4@6c p doz, onions 1.10@1.15 p_ bu, 
squashes 10c p bskt, beef cattle 44@ 
4%c p lb l w, calves 64@7\%c. 


How We Solve Farm lielp Problems, 


G, J. N., SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y. 








An effort to induce reliable laborers 
from the rural sections of England to 
settle here has resulted in 60 experi- 
enced agriculturists coming to the east- 
ern end of Long Island this season. 
Proper persons were offered a home 
and friendly help in obtaining employ- 
ment. The opportunities for good 
homes were pointed out and aid in 
obtaining them was guaranteed worthy 
persons. This has given the very class 
of people we need on our farms, ex- 
perienced and steady men, also insured 
us citizens who will support our insti- 
tutions and whose famues readily as- 
similate with our own, 

We shall continue to secure a body of 
selected immigrants from which the 
best help can be drawn, and who will 
prove congenial neighbors. Already 
steps have been taken to locate in colo- 
nies those families that wish to come 
out to the states, and as we only care 
to help those who, in England, have 
made the most of their opportunities, 
we are quite sanguine of the benefits 
accruing to the various communities 
in which the colonies locate. My con- 
tention is that good laborers can be 
obtained, and that the same provision 
that ail good things require is only 
needed to secure reliable agriculturists. 

The, plan of selected immigration is 
only recommended where a number of 
men can be near each other in the same 
town, It is more sure of success where 
farms can be had at a low figure and 
upon easy terms, 

I am in close touch with the 
churches in the rural counties of Eng- 
Jand,, and the men who come to me are 
recommended by pastors and employ- 
ers. In some instances these men have 
been employed steadily for ten years 
on one farm. The chances to settle 
down and own homes will attract the 
very best laborers, and when we can 
offer them chances in the midst of our 
civilization we shall get them. My own 
experience teaches me that the very 
best chances to own homes exist here, 
for good agriculturists. England can 
furnish us men who will fill the bill. 


—_— a 


The Skunk a Friend of Hop Farmers. 


W. W. EDGARTON, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 





The root grub is not dreaded here by 
hop growers like vermin, for while the 
former shortens the life of the yard 
and lessens the yield, it does not hurt 
the quality of the crop. This grub 
works in the root of a vine all summer, 
but seldom kills the plant. The insect 
does not feed on the vine fiber; it sim- 
ply drinks the juice or sap. Where the 
grub works comes a hole in which the 
insect curls up. Meanwhile the vine 
leaks and makes this dweiling of the 
grub quite a moist domicile. Finally 
the grub nearly bores through the root. 
Then rootlets start out above and these 
fill the hops with the necessary in- 
gredients to please brewers, but it is 
at the sacrifice of weight to the crop. 
Thus the chief harm the root grub does 
the hop farmer is to steal weight from 
his vines. 

About the surest method of ridding 
a hop yard of grubs is to dig them out 
and feed to pigs and hens. I think if 
we were free from the pest we would 
enjoy 2009-Ib hop harvests such as fell 
to our lot a quarter-century or more 
ago. Skunks are fond of the hop grub, 
and if we had laws protecting the 
former, in time our yards should be 
free of the insects. However, trappers 
are laying hands on all skunks they 
can find. 


FARM AND MARKET 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER 





May, ’04 May, ’03 
Barrel tax......$4,682,087.37 $4,681,366.00 
Brewers ° 337.50 329.20 
Retail dealers... 3,330.81 4,203.12 
Miscellaneous 6,679.17 5,790.00 
pe ee $4,692,434.85 $4,691,688.32 
Advices from Wild, Neame & Co, hop 
factors, London, say a few showers 


have brightened the hop prospects 
somewhat. However, many gardens are 
too dried out to receive much benefit, 
and indications are that the crop will 
be considerably short of last year. Es- 
timates range from 320,000 to 370,000 
cwt, and the quality will probably be 
about normal. Vermin are still pres- 
ent and white mold is doing some dam- 
age. Market trade is rather slow, or- 
ders coming in occasionally. Holders 
seem to firmly anticipate a rise in 
values. 

The U S now leads the world in beer 
production. According to the dept of 
commerce, Germany turned out 132,085,- 
000 gals less beer Jast yr than did this 
country. A cold, wet season, combined 
with a reform temperance movement 
are given as the reasons for the falling 
off in German production, In ’82 there 
were 10,900 breweries in Germany. Now 
there are less than 7000. This is due 
to consolidation of business among big 
firms, for the German beer production 
has increased since 82. For the 6 mos 
ended June 30, °04, the U S showed a 
beer output of 22,959,430 bbls. 

Official figures show that British 
brewers used 629,575 cwt of hops in '03, 
against 647,547 in ’02. In the same pe- 
riod the use of hop substitutes in- 
creased from 19.422 Ibs to 35,012 Ibs. It 
is claimed by tradesmen that 1 Ib of 
substitute represents 10 Ibs of hops. 
The average quantity of hops used p 
bbl of beer fell from 1.97 Ibs to 1.91 Ibs, 
or 3%. Irish brewers use nearly 3 Ibs 
of hops p bbl, Scotch 2 Ibs, and English 
only 1% Ibs. 

Belgium agricultural station experts 
claim that in 5 out of the past 9 seasons 
the selling price of hops in that coun- 
try has been below cost of production, 
The hop area of Belgium has been cut 
down from 9000 a in ’95 to 6800 a at the 
present time. Hop growers spend about 
$800,000 annually in producing the crop. 

The chief hop district of France, the 


Cote d'Or, boasts 3424 planters, who 
last yr cultivated 2320 a of hops. The 


yield for the district was nearly 19,000 
cwts. Since 1899 the area devoted to 
hops has been cut down 10%. This is 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
in only one season did the yield fall 
below the average, pnd during the 4-yr 
period prices more than doubled. 


At New York, the market was firm, 
but business dull. Choice grades N Y¥ 


state ‘03 hops were quoted at 33@3ie 
p lb, while similar grades of Pacific 
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coast hops were quoted at 29@30c. Re- 
ports from growers in N Y indicate 
conditions favorable for a good crop. 
On the Pacific coast no material 
change is reported except that Ore is 
badly in need of rain. 

ScHORARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 
ments for the week ending Aug 13 were 
290 bales. Of these T. E. Dornet sold 
190 bales and J. W. Lumsden 100. 


_——_—_——_—_——. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 24c p gt net to the shipper, 
with the railway surplus west of the 
Hudson bringing $120 p can of 40 qts. 

There is no talk of any change in 
price as yet. The supplies are slightly 
declining, and the weather is suitable 
for absorption of the surplus, so market 
conditions please the dealers. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 20 were 
as follows: 
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Milk Cream 

ED csneskesendeneeencees 31,550 2,070 
Susquehanna ......6.4.. 14,300 275 
Wee WOED sn 66eeseoneses 13,428 1,337 
LacKAWaANNA .eccccccess 38,970 2,250 
N Y Central (long haul) 38,220 2,125 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 6,436 55 
CE. cic xetkacsesbeses 40,361 2,158 
Lehigh Valley .... ccs 17,590 1,000 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,992 110 
Pe SEE Saéssddeenses 6,650 ~- 
Other Sources ......0020. 5,600 145 
ar . .218,097 11,525 


Good Cotton Crop Prospects, owing 
to generally favorable weather through- 
out Aug, caused some weakness in the 
market. Prices last week shaded frac- 
tionally at New Orleans and New York, 
middling uplands receding to a 10%0 
level. Receipts of new cotton are in- 
creasing, although the crop year does 
not begin in earnest until Sept 1. Ad- 
vices from Tex continue to show dam- 
age from boll weevil. Another insect 
enemy to cotton growers is among the 
possibilities, this time a green bug 
which is reported ravishing the cotton 
plantations in the state of Durango, 
Mex. This bug damages the cotton 
bolls by puncturing them and sucking 
the juice. The agri dept at Washington 
is making investigations. 





Increased Rice Acreage is noted by 
the bureau of statistics, dept of agri. 
A preliminary report shows the total 
area under this crop this season 643,000 
acres, distributed as follows: N C 1800 
acres, S C 33,500, Ga 9000, La 365,100, 
and Tex 234,200. The rice acreage of 
the country has increased 83% within 
the last 5 yrs, and is now fourfold what 
it was 15 yrs ago. The increase has 
been almost wholly in La and Tex. 


Blackhead—S. L. B., Pennsylvania: 
This is an infectious disease caused by 
a germ, and not from eating poke- 
berries or any other food. There is no 
simple cure for it, and the most that 
can be done is to give a thorough dis- 
infection of premises with carbolic acid 
or some other cheap disinfectant. 
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Michigan Lands 





In the Famous Fruit Belt Region The b 
fruit country in the United States. Dont BU 
land or LOCATK anywhere until you have iN. 
VESTIGATED our heldings. © raise chs 
a est variety ef crops and nave unexceiied 
markers, LOW PRICES a d FASY TERMB. 
MICHIGAN 2A..D ASSOCIATION, MANISTLE, MICH. 
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Gala Day for New York Patrons. 





Kendain grange picnic, held recently 
at Old Homestead, the country home 
of Mr and Mrs E. P. Cole of 
Seneca county, will long’ be re- 
membered by over 300 Patrons and 
their friends. One could not help being 
impressed by the bright, intelligent 
faces, representing many of the best 
and truest elements of social life. A 
bountiful dinner was artistically served, 
after which E. P. Cole, master of Ken- 
daia, called the assembly to order, and, 
in a short speech, welcomed all to Old 
Homestead. A very interesting pro- 
gram was then rendered. The speeches 
of Worthy Master Norris and Hon 
Thomas Robinson were convincing ar- 
guments in favor of farmers’ organiz- 
ing self-protection. E. 8S. Bartlett's 
paper was replete with good advice. 
Recitations by several young ladies 
elicited much applause and the singing 
was much enjoyed. 

The closing remarks by Master IL. 
P. Cole were earnest and forceful, urg- 
ing all farmers and their families to 
join the grange and lend their influ- 
ence in helping to elevate’ those 
engaged in agriculture to better cit- 
izenship. One of the most. striking 
and encouraging signs of the pres- 
ent period in the history of agri- 
culture is that it is able to bring 
the highest talent to its assistance. The 
Kendaia band added much to the pleas- 
ure of the occasion 

eo 


Grange in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
AARON JONES, MASTER NATIONAL GRANGE, 





In company with Brother W. F. Hill, 
five enthusiastic field meetings were 
visited in Pennsylvania. I was pleased 
to notethe earnest devotion of members, 
and the apparent interest of farmers 
outside the order, to learn more of the 
work and purposes of the grange. At 
the close of the various meetings, many 
announced their intention to join the 
organization. The order is united and 
harmonious. All appreciate its great 
advantages and it is growing very rap- 
idly in Pennsylvania. Since January 1, 
nearly 5000 members have been added, 
and they expect to increase the mem- 
bership by 7000 during the year. The 
members adhere closely to the funda- 
mental principles of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. 

Several meetings were attended by 
Mr Martin, assistant state superinten- 
dent of agriculture, and superintendent 
of farmers’ institutes, who spoke along 
grange lines, emphasizing the necessity 
of farmers organizing to make the most 
rapid progress in the best methods of 
farming, and to secure best returns 
from the sale of their products. He 
said better methods of agriculture must 
be adopted and more business methods 
used in the sale of farm products to in- 
sure better home surroundings and 
higher prices for homes and farms. 
Great interest was shown when the 
social, educational and fraternal fea- 
tures of the order were referred to, and 
the uplifted citizenship that will nat- 
urally follow when more brain and less 
muscle is used in farm operations. 

The beautiful lessons of the degrees 
elicited attention and applause. En- 
thusiasm reached its highest point 
when reference was made to recogniz- 
ing and admitting women to an equal 
participation in all the work of the or- 
der. In this the grange stands pre- 
eminently at the head of all fraternal 
societies. It is due largely to the coun- 
sel and earnest work of the sisters 
that it has attained its high position. 

All that I have said about the order 
in Pennsylvania is equally true of Pa- 
trons and farmers in her sister state of 
New Jersey. While in that state, 
Brother and Sister Ganut and Brother 
and Sister Southland of Athol, Mass, 
went with us to all the field meetings, 
and these were the largest and most 
enthusiastic I ever attended in New 
Jersey. At one the attendance was es- 
timated to be from 15,000 to 25,000. Sis- 
ter Southland pleased the people with 
her forceful, beautiful and impressive 
addresses, and showed conclusively, the 
very great benefits of the order to 
farmers’ wives and daughters. 

The growth of the order in New Jer- 
sey since January 1, is 1500, and all 
agree that 3000 members will be added 
during 1904. Brothers Hill and Ganut 
are honored, respected and loved by 
the members in their respective states, 
and are devoting their best efforts to 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


building up the order and extending its 
influence. Farmers in both these 
states have good crops and are pros- 
perous. I note, in all sections of the 
country, that the best men and women 
and the most influential farmers, are 
seeking membership in the order. They 
recognize the necessity of systematic 
organization, and that the grange i 
free from partisan, sectional or sec- 
tarian biases, and hence, are giving it 
their indorsement and encouragement. 





—-_ 


Improvement of Fence Rows. 
W. H. B., ADAMS COUNTY, PA. 





The grass that grows in the fence 


row may not be worth the cute 
ting in a busy time, but if left 
the cattle will not eat it, and it 


will prevent fall growth, forming a 
resort for mice and other vermin. The 
uncut grass injures the sod, which 
soon produces a thick growth of weeds, 
briers, bushes, etc, Nearly all the young 
seedlings, such as ash, maple and wild 
cherry, will die if cut off in their first 
year. But if left a year or two they 
will become so rooted that it will be 
necessary to have them grubbed out, 
The life of a well kept fence, whether 
wood or wire, will be longer than the 
one which is overgrown with weeds, 
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Patterson, ‘director of the experiment 
station, W. F. Hill, master of tie Penn- 
sylvania state grange and E. O. Garner. 
J. B. Ager again spoke showing the 


progress of the grange in Carroll 
county. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The regular meeting of Pomona 


grange of Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties was held at Chester Heights, Au- 
gust 18 Bro Mortimer Whitehead, 
past-lecturer of the national grange 
and H. A. Surface, state zoologist, gave 
instructive and _ entertaining talks, 
Much credit is also due the local talent 
for the interest they took in making 
this occasion so successful. 

The annual basket picnic and field 
day of the Liair county Pomona was 
held in Glasgow park, August 19. Ad- 
dresses were mude by Hon Oliver Wil- 
son, master Illinois state grange and 
W. T. Creasey of the legislative com- 
mitteee of the Pennsylvania state 
grange. Local talent furnished the solos 
and recitations which were much en- 
joyed. 

NEW YORK. 

The farmers’ excursion from Wayne 
county to Niagara Falls recently was 
very successful. Over 1000 people pur- 
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AMPSHIRES AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Hampshire sheep, while not as numerous as Shropshires, are very popu- 


lar in the older middle states and in the central west. 


They are of gool 


size and probably resulted from a cross of the improved Southdown upon 


the old Wiltshire horned sheep and the old Berkshire Knot. 


The Hampshire 


gets its form and face from the two last-named breeds, and its fineness of 


wool and high quality of mutton from the Southdown. 


At present, they are 


most numerous in New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and there 


are small flocks in other northern parts and in southern Canada. 


They are 


quite large and are classed as middle wool sheep. The ewes are very pro- 


lific, in this respect being more desirable than Southdowns. 
cellent milkers and raise good healthy lambs. 


They are ex- 
The face and legs are usually 


dark brown or black, The illustration shows the judges at a recent New York 


state fair at work on the aged ewes. 


For example, not long ago I found 


three fence posts rotted off under @ 
cherry tree, ‘while those in the open 
were sound. 

When the law of Pennsylvania re- 


quired each man to be responsible for 
his stock the highways began to grow 
up in brush, weeds and briers; now the 
law requires land owners to keep the 
roadside on their land clear of such 
rubbish. While the law is regarded as 
unfair, and of doubtful constitution- 
ality, it does much to improve the ap- 
pearance of the country. 

To those who are afraid to mow the 
fence rows because of poison ivy, it 
may be of interest to know that there 
is no danger when one oils the hands, 
face or other parts usually affected 
with a bit of tallow or other grease. 


What the Gran ges Are Doing. 


MARYLAND. 

The ennual farmers’ reunion, held 
this year for the first time entirely un- 
der the control of the Taneytown 
grange, was a pronounced success, 
There were nearly 2500 people on the 
grounds. Various kinds of machinery 
were exhibited. The exercises began 
by an address of welcome by M. E. 
Walsh of Hampstead and responded to 
by J. B. Alger, Master Maryland state 
grange. Speeches were made by Prof 





chased tickets. Master Norris was in 
charge of the excursion. 


Honeoye Falls of Monroe county, is 
still growing and is one of the most 
popular organizations of the locality. 
At the last meeting, two candidates 
were accepted, making the present 
membership 132. 


Castile of Wyoming county, recently 
organized, is making a promising start. 
At the last meeting, four candidates 
were initiated. 


Monroe county Pomona grange has 
747 members. This is said to be the 
largest Pomona in the state. There are 
19 good granges in the county, one hav- 
ing 250 members. 

The third annual basket picnic of the 
Erie county granges was held at Alden, 
August 18. There was a large attend- 
ance and the addresses were listened to 
with much profit and pleasure. 


Elba, at its last meeting, discussed 
the question Why I am a granger. Au- 
gust 8 Genesee county grangers held 
their annual picnic at agricultural park, 
Batavia. In the forenoon Sec W. N. 
Giles organized a Pomona with about 
560 charter members said to be the 
largest ever organized in the United 
States and now the 4th in size in N Y. 
In the afternooon Gov Bachelder of 
New Hampshire gave an address, also 
Sec Giles. 


Our Story of the News, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Turkey, after our show of force, hag 
complied With American demands for 
educational and _ religious privileges 
equal to those enjoyed by European 
powers in the sultan’s realm, and the 
United States warships have Sailed 
away from Smyrna. 





The Connecticut supreme court his 
decided that the now famous sealed 
letter addressed by Phila S. Bennett to 
his wife, in which he directed the pay- 
ment of $50,000 to William J. Bryan and 
family, is not a part of the deceased's 
will, Mr Bryan therefore will not be 
a beneficiary. 





The Port Arthur situation is becom. 
ing desperate, as the besiegers have ad- 
vanced toward and have captured two 
of the inner forts. The two great 
armies, Kuropatkin’s and Kuroki’s, are 
moving about tn silence, the Russians 
apparently yielding ground toward 
Mukden. 





The city authorities of Chicago have 
decideg that the packers cannot legally 
board and house within the stockyards 
those who have taken the place of the 
strikers. The announcement has m:id> 
the latter jubilant, they saying that 
when the “scabs” are once out they 
will not get back. There are occurring 
very many acts of violence, with an 
occasional riot, and the feeling of th« 
Strikers is dangerously reckless. 





Government plans are in progress for 
the establishment of a wireless tele- 
graph fire alarm system in the forest 
reserves controlled by the department 
of agriculture. 





Two thousand people at Cripple 
Creek, Col, have driven out from that 
town and region 15 union men, includ. 
ing two atterneys, and have threatened 
them with death if they return. 
Afterward the mob destroyed a union 
Store ,and threw into the street ani 
gutter its $3000 stock of goods. 





St Paul has suffered severely, Minne- 
apolis but slightly, from a storm ap- 
parently engendered at the confluence 
of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, 
winding between the two cities. In St 
Paul 15 were killed and a large number 
injured, and the loss in property 
amounted to all of $2,500,000. 

The supreme lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias, in annual session at Louisville, 
Ky, elected as supreme chancellor, 
Charles E .Shively of Richmond, Ind. 
Major-general of the Uniform rank, J. 
R. Carmalian of Indianapolis; was re- 
elected to commandership. A new style 
of uniform and equipment for the 
Pythian army has been adopted. 





A small tornado at North St Louis. 
Mo, killed one man, injured many, and 
did over a half million dollars’ damage 
in the World’s fair. The roof of manu- 
factures building leaked, and the rush- 
ing rain flood drove downward upon an 
exhibit of costly silk stuffs, to their 
total ruin, 





The 12th national irrigation congress 
will be held at WM Paso, Tex, November 
15 to 18. The official call has been is- 
sued, 

The 38th annual gathering of the 
G A R, held this year in Boston, was 
a notable event. The city was packel 
with visitors, and on the day of the vet- 
erans’ parade the streets were held by 
half a million spectators; 26,000 mem- 
bers of the order kept step to the musi. 
of popular and martial airs. The navy 
yard, state officials, city officers and 
many organizations took part in enter- 
taining the soldier guests. Gen Wilmon 
W. Blackmar, of Boston, was by ac- 
clamation elected commander-in-chief 
for t coming year. The order now 
has 246,261 members, a heavy decrease 
during the last ten years. Finances are 
in excellent condition. 





T have been reading the old reliable 
American Agriculturist for more than 
30 years. Tt is full of sound, practical 
suggestions, and no man should at- 
tempt to farm without it.—[W. B. 
Woodruff, Union County, N J. 
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The Two Records. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





With kindly look the recording angel 


stood, 





While in her hand she held the Book 
of God, 

Wherein was written, since our race 
began, 

What man had done for love of fellow 

man. 

Before her was a spirit, come from 
earth, 

Who seemed well satisfied with his own 
worth, 

He held a list of good deeds he had 
aone, 

And smiled as he looked o’er them one 
by one. 

He handed it to her. With gracious 
care 

The angel read each selfish item there. 

She, for a moment, held her eyes aloof; 

Her look, from sympathy, turned to 
reproof, 

“you've kept account? O, know you 
not,’’ said she, 

“Who gratitude demands asks usury? 

By him who good receives nought is 

rgot, 
While he who good bestows remembers 
J 7 
Three in a Bridge. 
By James Buckham. 

When I was in the theological semi- 
nary it was the custom of the students, 
at the beginning of the senior year, 
to obtain, with the approval and co- 
operation of the faculty, licenses to 
preach. Then we would go out, as 
eften as we had opportunity, to sup- 
ply vacant pulpits in the surrounding 
country. Requests for “supplies” 
would come from these churches to 
some member of the faculty, and he 
would assign them to the seniors. 
Often we used to go long distances to 
fill th preaching engagements, and 
not infrequently the small sum we re- 
eeived for our services would be al- 
most, if not quite, consumed by travel- 
ing expenses. In winter, or during the 
season of the spring floods, it was no 
small task to reach the remote coun- 
try towns to which we were sum- 
moned, and often we would have to 
start before daylight on Saturday, and 
travel by all sorts of conveyances, in 
erder to reach our destination in sea-_ 
son. 

However, we were all eager to get 
there preaching assignments, which 
served to introduce us to the actual 
work of the ministry; and not one of 
us ever complained if he was sent a 
hundred and, fifty or two hundred 
Miles “up country” to serve some 
small church in the hills, that could 
offer no more than to pay his ex- 
penses, 


In the spring of 1874, which was my 
ewn senior year, Prof Mason of the 
seminary faculty came to my room in 
Fletcher hall, one lovely April even- 
ing, with a letter in his hand from the 
committee of a small church in 
Bakersville, Vt, 95 miles away, in a 
thinly settled section of the state. 
“Can you go?” he asked. “The pay 
is enly ten dollars—the fare eight.” 

“Certainly I can,” I replied, grate- 
fully, for I had not had an assignment 
to preach for more than a month. 

“The pastor has been called away, 
suddenly, by the probably fatal ill- 
ness of his father,” explained Prof 
Mason, “and you are to be entertain- 
ed by his wife. A man will meet you 
with horse and wagon at Candia sta- 
tion, and you will have a drive of nine 
miles from there to Bakersville, which, 
as I understand, is an out-of-the-way 
place in a mountain valley. It’s a 
long, hard trip, but you may get some 
pleasurable spice of adventure out of 
it.” 

Prof Mason handed me the letter 
from the chairman of the church com- 
mittee, Deacon John Fay, and I as- 
sured him that I would look up time 
tables and be ready to start early 
Saturday .-morning. It ‘was already 
Friday evening, so I packed my bag, 
putting in two sermons, with the usual 
change of clothing, and then walked 
down to the railroad station to get 
posted as to my route. I found that 
I should have to start at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, and then, as usual in 
such trips to out-of-the-way places, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


wait for three hours in the middle of 
the day to make connections at a 
small junction. It was exasperating, 
but there was no other way,so I add- 
cd a lunch and a good book to my 
budget, and soon went to bed, so as 
to wake in time for an early start. 
The day passed more pleasantly than 
I had expected, for the ride through 
the country, clad in that first delicate 
green of early leafage, and bright with 
clear sunshine and sparkling brooks, 
afforded a succession of charming pic- 
tures. I spent my three hours at the 
little junction in the hills strolling 
and listening to delicious brook- 
music, instead of reading, and then 
settled to my book as the long- 
awaited train pulled out, and read 
until the brakeman shouted “Candia.” 
It was Deacon Fay himself who met 
me, with a stout horse and buggy, at 
Candia station and we had a pleasant 
talk, as we rode, in the late afternoon 
and early evening, through the lonely 
passes and over the wooded ridges of 
the everlasting hills. It ‘was dusk be- 
fore we reached Bakersville, or rather 
the river valley from which its roofs 
came in sight. Just as we were pass- 
ing a rocky, wooded island in the 
stream a loud, hoarse, startling scream 
rang across the water. The horse 
gave a leap that nearly jerked us 
backward out of the buggy, and then 
breke into a gallop down the river 
road. My companion twisted the reins 
about his hands, and finally succeeded 
in slowing down the frightened horse 
to a trot. The cry was not repeated, 
and our steed became quieter as we 
drew rapidly away from the island. 
“That’s the first time I’ve ever heard 
it, and I’ve been over this road at 
least once a week for years,” said my 
companion. 
“What was it?” I asked, with per- 


haps an excusable tremor in my 
voice, for the cry had been truly 
terrifying. 


“The reputed panther on Brigham 
island,” replied Deacon Fay, “and I 
guess it is a panther, too, for no other 
creature could give a screech like that. 
People say that a panther has his den 
on that rocky island, and crosses to the 
nearer shore by leaping from rock to 
rock in the channel. I’ve read all 
about it in the county paper, but I 
never took any stock in the stories. It 
didn’t seem possible that a panther 
could survive in this part af the 
country, yet I’m forced to believe it 
now, for that was no human scream.” 

We made the last two miles into 
Bakersville in surprisingly quick time, 
and rattled across the wooden bridge 
over the river just as lights began to 
twinkle down the single street of the 
village. 

“I'll take you right to the elder’s 
house,” said my companion. “You'll 
find his wife one of the salt of the 
earth—sensible, sincere, kind-hearted, 
brave and unselfish. Here we are— 
and there she is at the door, looking 
for us. 

The rattle of the buggy wheels 
across the bridge had brought the 
minister’s wife to the door, and there 
she stood, peering out into the dusk, 
with a glow of lamplight streaming 
around her figure from behind. She 
was short and slight, with quick, en- 
ergetic movements, and a face that 
was both sweet and strong. Her hair 
was fast graying, yet she did not im- 
press one as a person who was grow- 
ing old. 


“Well, deacon, you've made good 
time,” she said “and I’m _ glad you 
have, for supper is ready, a little 


earlier than I had planned, and you 
can stop and have a bite with us be- 
fore going home. Harold, take Dea- 
con Fay’s horse around to the barn.” 

A fine, manly-looking boy of about 
sixteen stepped forward and led the 
horse away, while Deacon Fay brought 
me up the steps and introduced me, 
Mrs Wilbur welcomed me cordially, 
and in a few moments made me feel 
entirely at home. She presented her 
children, Harold and two _ sisters, 
younger by a few years, and soon we 
all sat down to a delicious and boun- 
tiful supper. 

A little before midnight, that Sat- 
urday night, it began to rain in tor- 
rents, and every time I woke up I 
could hear the storm dashing against 
the windows of my bedroom and beat- 
ing with a dull roar on the ground out- 
side. “Too bad!” I thought, sleepily. 
‘“‘To-morrow’ll be a rainy Sunday, and 
there’ll be only a handful of people at 





church.” The thought of anything 
more serious resulting from the storm 
never occurred to me. 

Sure enough, all day Sunday the 
rain poured down in torrents. But the 
church was not far away, so, of 
course, we all went, both morning and 
afternoon. At the supper table, after 
the second service, Mrs Wilbur said, 
somewhat hesitatingly, “Mr Wilbur 
has been in the habit of conducting a 
Sunday evening mission service in the 
schoolhouse at the Four Corners, some 
three miles up the valley. I have said 
nothing to the people there about his 
being away, and suppose they will as- 
semble in the schoolhouse as usual. 
My plan was—not expecting this storm 
=—to ask you to drive down there with 
me and hold the meeting as usual.” 

“And I shall be glad to go, storm or 
no storm,” I replied. “I want to 
carry out Mr Wilbur’s regular pro- 
gram in every detail. But I don’t 
think you ought to go, this bad night. 
Can’t Harold drive me up there, and 
show me where the schoolhouse is?” 

“No, I must go, and I want t2 «#o.” 
replied Mrs Wilbur. “If the meeting 
is held, I must be there. No one else 
can play the organ and lead the sing- 
ing. I don’t mind mere weather. I 
can assure you I’ve encountered a 
good deal of it since we came here, 
and you can see that it hasn’t hurt 
me,” 

I laughed as I looked at Mrs Wil- 
bur’s fine color and bright eyes. ‘Well, 
if you’re not to be frightened by a 


little wind and rain, I certainly am 
not?” I replied. “When shall we 
start?” 


“At about half-past 6, Harold will 
harness the horse, and have it at the 
door at that time.” 

We were off promptly at half-past 
6, all bundled up, and with a big 
carriage-umbrella clamped.to the seat. 
The rain was falling, if anything, 
harder than ever, and even the road 
was getting to be like the bed of a 
shallow brook. Our route took us up 
the river valley, the road every now 
and then skirting the very edge of the 
stream. We could see by the light of 
our lantern, hung in front of the 
dashboard, that the water was already 
almost bank-high. There was still un- 
melted snow in the recesses of the 
mountains, and this warm, long-con- 
tinued April rain was rapidly swelling 
the tributary brooks. 

“I do wish it would stop raining,” 
said my companion, uneasily. “We 
have two bridges to cross, and what 
should we do if one of them should 
be washed away?” 


We kept on, however, passed the 
bridges safely, and drove to the 
schoolhouse at the “Corners,” which 


we found lighted and filled with a 
Jarger audience than had been pres- 
ent at either service in the church. 
After a warm and inspiring meeting 
of nearly two hours, Mrs Wilbur and 
I started on our return. 

We fought our way against the 
storm, after that, mostly in silence, 
driving slowly and peering into the 
darkness ahead, dimly lighted by our 
lantern. Once Mrs Wilbur broke the 
silence by saying, “That dark bulk out 
in the river is Brigham’s island. The 
first bridge is just below, and we shall 
soon reach it.” As she mentioned 
Brigham’s Island an_ involuntary 
shiver ran up my back, for I remem- 
bered the hoarse scream of the night 
before. What an hour this would be 
to meet a crouching panther in the 
road! 

A, few minutes later we reached the 
bridge, which was a covered structure. 
The water was already piling up 
against the framework, and now and 
then we could hear a timber creak 
under its pressure. “Shall we drive 
on,” I asked, “and risk it?” 

“I think ‘we'd better,” replied my 
companion. “The bridge seems to rest 
firmly yet on its abutments, and we 
won't be long crossing.” 

I urged the horse up the sharp pitch 
of the roadbed to the entrance of the 
bridge, and the animal, after halting 
and snorting for a moment, with a 
reluctance which I could not under- 
stand, finally plunged with a rush 
upon the planks. At that moment 
there came an ominous’ growl and 
snarl from the darkness ahead. The 
horse began to rear, and TI leaped over 
the wheel and caught him by the 
bridle. 

Before I leaped I had seen the glow 
of two baleful, yellow eyes, like dull 
candle flames, in the gloom ahead, and 
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the incident of the preceding day, the 
scream from Brigham’'s island, was 
again and still more vividly recalled. 
Instantly the conviction took posses- 
sion of my mind that the creature con- 
fronting us in the bridge was the 
panther. The flood had driven him 
from his den on Brigham's island, and 
he had followed the bank of the stream 
until the cavernous opening of the 
bridge offered him shelter from the 
storm. There he had crouched, until 
the sound of our horse’s hoofs on the 
planks had roused him to angry pro- 
test, ° 

As I struggled to hold the fright- 
ened horse, I felt, all at once, the 
bridge beginning to lift on the flood, 
and then I heard it slowly grating 
off the stone abutments. All of a sud- 
den it lurched, settled at one end, and 
then drifted off with the swift current 
of the stream. We were afloat with a 
panther in a covered bridge, from 
which there ‘was now no way of es- 
cape! 

If I lost my head for a moment in 
the bewilderment of peril, plucky little 
Mrs Wilbur did not. As the horse be- 
gan to back, still rearing and drag- 
ging me with it, she too sprang lightly 
out over the wheel and came to my 
assistance. But our combined efforts 
were powerless to hold the terrified 
horse, which continued to rear and 
back toward the end of the bridge. 
“We'll have to let him go,” panted my 


companion, “Don’t keep hold till 
you’re dragged into the water!” 
The horse, with a fierce shake and 


backward plunge, broke from us, and 
the next instant disappeared over the 
end of the bridge, dragged by the 
buggy. As our lantern on the dash- 
board vanished we were left in total 
darkness, 

“Have you a match?” asked the lit- 
tle woman at my side, with wonder- 
ful coolness, “If so, please light it, 
and let us see what that creature is.” 

I had, fortunately, a pocket match- 
safe filled with parlor matches, which 
give a strong, bright blaze. I struck 
one of these, and we soon saw, as I 
had suspected, that our fellow voy- 
ager in the bridge was a panther. 
Since I first saw the gleam of his eyes, 
he hid sprung up to one of the trans- 
verse beams, and had crawled nearer 
the center of the bridge, where he was 
now crouching, out of reach of the 
water which covered the floor-planks 
to the depth of a foot or more. 

“We shall be safe from him as long 
as we stand in the water,” said the 
minister’s plucky wife, with a self- 
possession and shrewdness that put 
my flustrated wits to shame. “He 


will not risk a cold bath to harm us 
We must stand just where we are. 
By-and-by the bridge may get 
aground.” 


We stood there in the chilling water 
for what seemed like hours—it was 
really only about twenty minutes. 
Then, through the dark opening at 
the end of the bridge, we saw a light 
slowly creeping across the flood! 
Could it be possible that a boat with a 
lantern was putting out from shore? 
I shouted at the top of my voice. In 
a moment we heard an answering cry; 
and then the light came more rapidly 
toward us. 

Presently a_ flat-bottomed boat, 
driven by stout arms, was rowed up 
to the end of the bridge. I grasped 
the bow and held it while Mrs Wilbur 
stepped lightly in. Then I followed 
her, and pushed the boat off with all 
my might. In a few moments the 
drifting bridge was an indistinct bulk 
in the darkness. 

“What! a panther on board the old 
bridge, did you say?” cried the res- 
cuer, a sturdy mountain farmer. 
“Wal, ‘wal! I was out lookin’ for my 
chicken coops, but I guess I'M get my 
rifle and try for bigger game.” 

He took us ashore and up to his lit- 
tle house, where he left us to dry off 
and get warm. Before midnight he re- 
turned with the panther’s hide! 

Strangely enough, the minister’s 
horse managed to struggle ashore, and 
was found, next morning, with the 
bugey wedged between two small trees 
on the river bank. The animal was 
chilled and weak, but otherwise un- 
harmed. 

My trip to Bakersville had indeed 
proved to be spiced with adventure, 
but it fis not that which makes it 
pleasant to recall, so much as the re- 
sulting friendship with the Wilburs, 
which has been one of the happtest 
friendships of my life. 
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in the Wood, 


MRS FRANK A. BRECK, 





I want to roam in yonder wood 
Where Nature rules alone; ; 

To share in all her boundless good 
And make her loves my own, 

I want to flee the man-made town, 
With all its sordid hintings, : 

To find the ferest’s green and brown, 
With gold and crimson tintings, 


Tt want the genial golden-rod 
To give the warmth of youth; 
The straight, strong pines to point to 
God, 
And teach the way to truth, 
Oh, deep in woodland solitude, 
Away from care oppressing, 
There let me find my soul renewed, 
Made strong by autumn’s blessing 


Triplets and Their Management. 


MRS JESSIE COOK. 





When the Editor called for photographs 
of twins and iriplets it was with very 
little expectation of receiving any of the 
latter. It was therefore with peculiar 
pleasure and interest that the photograph 
from which was made the cut of the three 
sturdy little Oregonians shown on this 
page was received. They are now eight 
years old, strong, vigorous little folk who 
fill their- home with sunshine and merri- 
ment. Their mother gives the following 
interesting account of how she success- 
fully managed three babies at one time, 

In our family of seven children are 
triplets, a girl named Dula and two 
boys named Danton and Dalton. They 
were born in Aurora county, S D, De- 
cember 17, 1896. They are all bright, 
healthy and perfectly formed children. 

At birth Dula and Danton weighed 
four pounds each and Dalton weighed 
three. So small ‘were they that a small 
lidy’s finger ring was slipped on over 
their little hands and up to their shoul- 
ders with perfect ease. They were 
named when two days old by an uncle, 
then a young man in college, who was 
ut home during his vacation, We cared 
for them by night just the same as 
by day. their father taking the night 
vigil until they were six weeks old, 
when he was struck by a snowplow, 
and so badly injured that he was never 
able to care for them afterwards, 

But God is good, and sent us many 
kind friends who were faithful and 
true, and who helped us care for the 
babies until they ‘were three months 
old, After that, with the assistance of 
my three older children, the oldest of 
whom was 11, I cared for them. 

We bought nursing bottles by the 
dozen and kept them in cold water, 
and three ready for use. The father 
made a large cradle in which the little 
ones lay side by side, as pretty a sight 
“us One would wish to see. And [I 
thought, as I looked at them, that they 
were like opening flowers, each morn- 
ing bringing something new and more 
beautiful, 

Dula and Dalton did well, and were 
sick very little, but Danton was sick 
almost all the time until he was two 
years old, and could not stand alone 
at that time. After he was through 
teething he soon got well, and has been 
so ever since, 

They have always loved each other 
very dearly, and are never parted even 
for a short time without feeling lost. 
Where one is the others usually are. 
Dula is a little taller than the boys, 
but there is only one pound difference 
in their weight. She has always con- 
sidered herself older than they, and 
in some ways seems so. They do not 
look alike. Dula has very dark brown 
eyes and dark auburn hair. The boys 
have blue eyes and light hair, Dalton's 
a bright golden and Danton’s what we 
call silvery. 

They are as different in disposition 
as they are in looks. Danton was 
named the “clergyman” when he was 
a little baby, he was so grave, and rare 
were those who received his smiles. 
Dalton was named the “business man,” 
he was so full of smiles and fun. Dula 
was called the doll and the angel, and 
many pet names, They are all good- 
natured. 

Each is distinctly different from the 
others. Each wants his or her own 
wy, but usually kindly yields to the 
others. Sometimes they are naughty, 
but will soon be sorry, kiss, shake 
hands and make up all right. They 
aoe always played together beauti- 
ully. 

They love to hear stories, particularly 
Pible stories, and it is so easy to teach 


‘that their 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 


th@ little minds now, and they do not 
forget anything. 

“ Dalton has rebelled and says he is 
not. going to be a triplet any longer, as 
he is tired of being lined up to be 
looked at. We have lived in Oregon 
only since March of this year, 


Politeness in the Home. 
LEONORA E. MILLER. 








‘Ge it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.” ‘ 

We of the ordinary walks of life are 
prone to fall into conveniert ruts, 
thereby losing many little graces and 
that attractiveness of manner which is 
so desirable a personal characteristic. 
We should watch ourselves that our 
own Ccemeanor be unquestionable, and 
we should instill into our children at 
an early age the true principles of right 
behavior. 

One may by environment be deprived 
of the privilege of constant association 
with cultured people, but the instances 





the room, do you say, “Please excuse 
the light a few minutes,” even if only 
a five-years-old child be present? 

If you practice these things correctly 
in your home life, they will become 
second nature to your children, and you 
never need fear for their behavior when 
visiting or entertaining a visitor. 

I believe also that we should be 
equally polite to those serving us. It 
inspires a sense of respect which can- 
not otherwise be gained. Courtesy be- 
gets courtesy. At one time we had in 
our employ an uncouth individual, who 
bolted his meals and bolted from the 
table much as one would start to a 
fire. I think he nad been with us sev- 
eral days before he even noticed a dif- 
ference between his conduct and ours, 
I remember how embarrassed he looked 
and how queer his speech on his first 
attempt to ask to be excused from the 
table. After that the few words were 
expressed with less effort. Gradually 
other little things in deportment were 
acquired, till he became comparatively 





THE TRIPLE JOY OF 





AN OREGON HOME 





Danton, Dalton and Dula 


always come more or less frequently 
when people are called to mingle with 
others socially. If it becomes necessary 
to “put on company manners,” there 
can be no pleasure to the participants. 
They feel embarrassed without really 
knowing ‘why. They are so afraid of 
saying or doing something awkward, 
speech and motions are 


stilted. The whole appearance is un- 
gainly. They are at a distinct disad- 
vantage. 


Do you teach your children to use 
a napkin and to use it properly? Do 
you teach them to eat with a fork and 
take liquids from the side of the spoon? 
To you teach them to wait until all 
are served before partaking of the des- 
sert? Do they say “please” for some 
dish out of reach? Even though no 
one but your family is present, do you 
ask to be excused on leaving the table, 
and do you insist that your children do 
the some even be*ore they can talk 
plainly? On removing the light from 





Cook at 4 Years of Age. 


well mannered, through no other agency 
than good examples. 

Nothing is lost. Those things in 
which we become perfected are reflected 
in the lives of others. Though our 
lives be crowded with homely duties, 
and the environment not always most 
congenial, yet therein lies the greater 
néed and opportunity for more thor- 
ovgh training in those details ‘which 
unite to form a character of beauty. 
Let us give more attention to good 
manners in the home. 

ee 

Miss Bizzey: I notice you’re cleaning 
house, Mrs Newcome, and [I was afraid 
you might be tempted to throw your 
rubbish out on the back lot. I just 
wanted to say that we don’t do that 
sort of thing here. 

Mrs Newcome: I burned all our rub- 
bish in the furnace this morning, Mrs 
Bizzey, including an old book on Eti- 
quette, which I might have saved for 


you. 





The Sense of Direction. 
a. P. REED. 





A dog was once adopted by my fa. 
ther. He came from friends some 95 
miles away; friends who wanted to bg 
rid of him. Coming most of the ‘vay 
in the night, he was easily prevented 
from seeing the route over which hg 
passed, and it would hardly seem that 
he could have even the most vague ideg 
of the direction in which he was being 
driven. He had never been over this 
route before, 

After he reached our home, he seemed 
tractable, affectionate and absolutely 
contented. But our experience with 
him was brief, for in a couple of days 
he was rebuked for some misdemeanor 
with slight punishment, which seemed 
to change his attitude toward us. He 
started in a southerly direction, directly 
the opposite of that in which he came, 
and no one of us could call him back, 
He disappeared over the top of a wood. 
ed hill back of the house, and all in 
vain were our explorations and our 
calls. This happened in the morning, 
Before night of the same day he was 
back in the town of Albany, Me, from 
whence he was taken. 

An instance of similar sense of direc. 
tion was the case of a lady of whom I 
knew, who, being very much annoyed 
by a certain toad which would burrow 
in her plant pots, sought to rid herself 
of him by repeated removals, the last 
one being about half a mile away. Each 
time she soon found the toad again. 

Still another case was that of a gen- 
tleman who wanted to banish a toal 
from his barn. He first placed him 
across the road in the ditch, but in a 
few hours found him again in the barn, 
Trying this again with no better suc- 
cess, he took the toad by a hind leg 
and threw him out across a pasture lot. 
The selfsame toad reappeared in the 
barn after a few hours. The man then 
carried him under cover into a neigh- 
boring orchard, still more remote, but 
the very next morning found him at his 
old post in the barn. 

This melted the gentleman's heart, 
and he said, “Mr Toad, if you like me 
as well as this, I shall never turn you 
off again.” 


He Just Leaked Out. 

Stewart Edward White, in the Out- 
look, gives a delightful picture of an 
old prospector who one time drifted 
into his camp. The talk finally drifted 
to bear hunting. 

“If you-all likes bear hunting,” said 
he, “you ought to get up in eastern 
Oregon. I summered there once. The 
only trouble is, the brush is thick as 
hair. You ’most always have to bait 
them, or wait for them to come anl 
drink. The brush is so small you ain't 
got much chance. I run onto a she- 
bear and cubs that way once, Did:'t 
have nothin’ but my sixshooter, and I 
met her within six foot.” 

“Well, what did you do?” asked Mr 
White. 

“Me?” he inquired, surprised. 
just leaked out of th’ landscape.” 


The Old-Time Cider Making—When 
the farmer wants to make cider now- 
adays, he fills his big wagon bed and 
drives to the new steam cider press, a 
short distance away. Once it was not 
so. The orchards were larger and the 
steam cider press unknown. In its 
stead we had “the old cider mill,” a 
very different affair, as those who made 
cider 50 years ago very well remember. 
Along with it went the apple butter 
making, the paring and snitzing bee, 
to which all the neighboring lads and 
lasses were invited. It beat quilting 
and corn huskings. After that came 
the apple butter boiling, a ten or 12 
hours’ task. Talk about your pink 
teas. They are not to be compared with 
the butter boiling and its accompani- 
ments. They pared apples and snitzed 
them; they told stories and drank the 
sweet cider; they danced, played 
games, sung songs of hope and love, 
while the young lovers strove to get to 
the great wooden stirrer in company 
and agitate the boiling mass.—[{J. W. G. 
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An official statement just puomshed 
shows that 1,310,223 bicycles were taxed 
in France in 1903. This was 103,481 more 
than in the year previous. The number 
of motor cycles was 19,816, and of autoe 
mobiles 19,886. 


























A Convenient Swinging Shelf. 


NEW YORK. 





E, A. HUTCHINS, 
With the approach of fall many of 
our women folk are thinking of the 


flowers and plants te be brought into 
the eonne for winter. It is often diffi- 
cult to ¢ » for these treasures with the 
little win aa w space on the sunny side of 
the hous A very convenient and 
clever de\ os e for potted plants is shown 
in the cut reproduced herewith. 

This rack is so constructed and hung 
that it will swing away from the win- 
dow into the room, thus giving it a 
double advantage, as during very cold 
winter nights the plants are better pro- 





AR FLOWERS, 


SWINGING SHELF F‘ 


tected when swung away from the win- 
dow. At the same time, it can be 
pushed aside so that the window can be 
opened and closed without disturbing 
the plants. This device is used by Mrs 
Williamson of Washington county, 
N Y. 

It can be made of any good well- 
seasoned material found on the farm. 
The size can be made to accommodate 
any window. In this particular in- 
Stance, the standards a and Db are 1% 
inches square. Immediately under the 
top and bottom shelves, as shown at c, 
are two small iron rods which hold the 
frame firmly together. The top and 
bottom shelves should rest on these 
rods. The plates d and e should be 
made of iron and screwed securely toe 
the window casing and the floor, as in- 
dicated. This shelf is very simple and 
convenient. 
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In Pickling Time. 


PEARL CAMPBELL. 





The following mustard pickles resem- 
ble very closely the mixed pickles for 
sale at the groceries. That they are 
whok when made at home by a 
careful housewife, goes without saying. 


some 


Mix together 1 quart each of chopped 
cauliflower Sliced cucumbers, tiny 
whole cucumbers, very small onions 


and one small red pepper. Cover with 
vinegar in which a tablespoon of salt 
has been dissolved and let stand over 
night. In the morning cook in same 
Vinegar for 15 minutes, then drain well. 
Mix 14 tablespoons ground mustard 
with 5 cents’ worth of tumeric, 1 table- 
spoon black pepper, 3 tablespoons sugar 
and % teacup flour with enough cold 
vinegar to make a smooth paste. Pour 
this mixture into 3 pts boiling vinegar, 
boil a few minutes, then pour over the 
pickles. Mix well and bottle. Unless 
you have plenty of wide mouthed bot- 
tles it is better to use one-quart cans. 
This recipe makes 6 qts. 

Slice, but do not pare, enough green 
cucumbers to fill a gallon jar. Arrange 











them in layers, sprinkling over them 
half a teacup salt. Let them stand 3 
hours. To % pt olive oil add 2 onions 
chopped fine, 1 oz celery seed and 1 oz 
each black and white mustard seed, 
Drain the cucumbers and place in lay- 
ers, sprinkling between them the seeds, 
onions and 2 tablespoons oil. Then 
pour over them the rest of the oil and 
fill the jar with good cold vinegar. The 
cucumbers should be of medium size 
and the slices not more than an eighth 
of an inch thick. 
TOMATO PICELES. 

In selecting green tomatoes reject all 
that have the slightest tinge of ripeness 
as they will soften too quickly in cook- 
ing. Cut them in thick slices, not more 
than two or three to a tomato unless 
they are very large. To % bu tomatoes 
use 1 doz large white onions cut in 
medium slices. As they are cut place 
them in alternate layers in stone jars 
and strew over this amount 2 teacups 
salt. Let them stand over night. In 
the morning drain and cook until ten- 
der in vinegar enough to cover. Drain 
again and place in the jars in which 
they are to be kept. 

Heat 4 qts cider vinegar, add to it 2 
Ibs brown sugar, 2 oz each ground cin- 
namon and allspice, 1 oz ground cloves, 
% lb white mustard seed, 2 ozs ground 
mustard, a scant teaspoon cayenne and 
a tablespoon celery seed. Tie the 
ground spices loosely in a bag. Add 
the celery seed and ground mustard to 


the scalding vinegar, stirring ‘until 
the mixture is smooth. If liked, a 
little Horseradish may be added to 
the vinegar and will help to keep 
the pickles. Pour the hot vinegar 
over the pickles at once and cover 
closely. Press a plate on the pickles 
to keep them under the vinegar 
and put a tight cover over all. Heavy 


paper tied firmly in place makes an ex- 
cellent substitute for a tight fitting 
cover. 

Take 24 large ripe cucumbers, 6 white 
onions and 4 large red peppers. Pare 
and remove the seeds from the cucume 
bers and chop well, but not too fine, 
Chop onions and peppers, mix thore 
oughly with the three, 1 cup salt and 
1 oz white mustard seed. Place in @ 
muslin bag and let them drain over 
night. Remove to glass jars, cover with 
cold vinegar and seal. These are good, 
~ Results of 65 Years’ Study—A rake 
is mighty useful as a garden tool, but 
it makes a pcor currycomb for your 
horse. It’s a worse mistake, though, 
using common soap to shave with, 
Even the best laundry or toilet soap, 
when used for shaving, will do for 
your skin just what a rake would do 
for your horse's hide. Williams’ shaving 
soaps are made especially for shaving, 
by people who have been at it since 
1840, and they have learned a good 
many things. Take advantage of their 
offer made elsewhere in this paper and 
reap the fruits of their 65 years’ study. 





Homemade Grape Wine—Mrs P. A., 
here is the tried recipe of a New Eng- 
land housewife for making grape wine: 
When the grapes are just half ripe, 
gather, then pound in a tub, and to ev- 
ery quart of mashed fruit add 2 qts wa- 
ter. Let this stand for 2 wks, then 
draw off liquid and add 3 lbs loaf su- 
gar. When the sugar is dissolved, cask 
it and when done working, bung it 
down. In six months bottle and wire 
corks tightly. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





No 4447—The sailor blouse is the ac- 


cepted favorite for small boys, and the 


jaunty style shown here is character- | 


ized by a double-breasted front, under 
which the edge of the yoke is sewed. 
The sleeve is the navy style with 
pleats at the wrist and at shoulder. 
The collar may be pointed or square 





No 4447—Boy's Sailor 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 


Blouse, 3, 4, 5, 


in front, as provision is made for both 
styles. The trousers are shaped by side, 
inside and center seams, and may be 
closed with a fly or at the sides. Linen, 
pique, galatea, flannel, duck, cheviot, 
and suitings in general are suggested, 
using braid or bands of contrasting ma- 
terial for trimming, and decorating the 


shield and sleeve with emblems. Sizes 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 

No 6176—The pretty negligee sack, 
shown here, is made in drop-shoulder 


style and with “Angel” sleeves. It hag 





No 6176—I 


.adies’ 
Sack, 32, 34, 36, 38, 


Negligee or Dressing 
40 and 42-inch bust. 


none of the ear marks of the shop made 
dressing sack. The pattern is very 
easily put together, only three pieces in 
all, the front, back and sleeve, 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


= 





In pie making, cut the upper crust 
by a plate a little smaller than the 
lower crust, so there will be a little all 
around of the fruit incased, and you 
will like the pie much better.—{H. M. S. 
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Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 20, 1904. 


Fine Autumn Woolens 
Well Below the $1.00 Line 


And yet there are some people who 
say that it costs a great deal to dress 
well, This is all nonsense. The 
way to dress well for a small amount 
of money is to watch for and take 
advantage of special prices. 

The following are all the newest 
and most fashionable of weaves and 
below $1.00 a yard. 

Extr4 width, 50 inch, special quality Mo- 

hair, navy, brown and royal, 5oc a yard, 

Tourist Vigoreaux, a very stylish fabrie 

for either suit or separate skirt—brown, 
military blue and castor,oxford,met-] and 
pearl gray, 43 inches wide, 60c a yard, 

Panama Suitings, regular $1.00 a yard 

quality, navy, royal and black, 43 inches 
wide, 68c a yard, 

New Homespun Suitings, one of the very 

latest arrivals, $1.00 quality, in gray, 
castor and metal shades, 78c a yard. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
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iBER AGENTS WANTED 








One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write 9-75 specia 


Highest Grade 5to at 


1904 Models 
Coaster Brakes, 4 aa Puncture 
Proot oT best equipment, 

1902 & "03 e! 
i st Makes Mh fo 
All makes and Modeis 
fMmegood asnew ‘$23 fo 
me Great factory 3 ho sa 
half factory cost. We Ship on Rvs 
roval without a cent de 


AYS FREE 
. Any wheel not ais 










ries, etc. 


LE CO., Dept. 73-A Oh meses 


ANDREWS . 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Church Furniture 
Opera Chairs ie 

Hall Seating 
None Better Ner Cheaper 


The Popular Anti-Trust House 


Established 1865 

THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 
174 @ 176 Wabash Ave. 

Department S F CHICAGO 















SS ,-, One beautiful rolled gold « soli- 
. e- taire Puritan ond 








Send mame; womet um, w hen sold send mon 
* we mail tring, 7s Hindveds of thousands faa 
aad free sh a miums. 
GARFIELD GUM "CO. Box cs! MEAOVILLE, PA. 


Prompt relief. Cause removed, 
HAY FEVER Symptoms never return. A com- 
Plete and permanent constitu. 
AND HMA tional CURE. Book @ Free. 
Write at once for it, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y- 


ATENTS= 


Send for “ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” 
Senior Member, Ellis Bpear, formerly Com oie pt Armd 
Spear, Middleton, Sooatien & Spear, Washington, D.G 


a book free, 
iy TS highest references, 
. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 























JAYNE’S . EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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Union Locki4= 


HITCHCOCK | 
POTA TO DI GGER 


Poul doa iim Shovel Plow Combined. 
Fencing Ziad | 


As It Looks When Erecied 


Strongest and Best 

























































THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 


mear perfect as can be 
By Every Test. attained and come w ith- 
in the reach of ever 
Has been fully tested by leading farmer. bd 


ponlrymen. All heights (12in. to | 
ft.) Has fine mesh for small 

chicks. Over 1,000 rods of this fence 

used on Lakewood Poultry Farm, 

New Jersey. You will be pleased 

with it. 


Our Low Price Will Surprise 


You. 


We will ship from millsin Connect- 
icut, Illinois and California, and | 
guarantee prompt eget (2 Cat- 

j | 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultura Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


“ABENAQUE” ‘ane 


CASE BROTHERS, INA siccccsee 
16-22 Main St., Colchester, Gonn. CLASS . Site ah 


BY 
| ITSELF 


alogue of Farm, Lawn and Poultry 
Fencing sent free, 





Write Us What You Want. 
Do lt t To-Bay. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





















| for wood 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shep work. 
Beforebuy- 
ing, write 
for Catalog. - 
Cc. =~ 





“Abensgue Machine 
“ain eee” “Westminster Station, Vb vt 


DIRECT TO YOU *e- 1c" 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 
We make 140 styles of vehicles and 
1 styles of harness. Buggies 

50 up, Surreys $39.00 up, Ss 




















; the F Fearless Rallway 


Horse Powers 
run easier and yield more power than any other. 
Buited to Cutting, Sawing 
éng—all farm uses. 4 
. Cutters, Saw Machines, Round Silos, eto. Cat 


alex 8. 
E.sHARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥, 
Earliest and easiest worked, 


—$———— 

TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE ':2':%\sisurte 
dmits air to the soil. In 

creases the valine. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile, 

Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 

Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 

y for what you waut and prices. JOUN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 







Write today for Free Money pl mod 
U.S. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 








































he x “OHRID”. Jointed Ensilage 

i ew Distributor 2g 

(patent app lied for) is improvement over old stylehood, as eer GA 2 
2 Les BS: ene ew 

faster and better than ever betore. Patented. They : As 

have deeperthroats, largercutting cylinders, more 

er will save you the 65.00aday. Our absolute guarantee 

goes with eve manufacture 


saves meni nthe silo. Tho man atthe cutter does 
as - - 3 
clearance. Fill an ordinary silo in ono d Unp! = 
to 
other sizes clewie of cutters and elevators as be: 


- $5.00 A Day Saved. at Silo Filling Time! 
tell, Two new sizes for 1y04. Nos, 14 and 17, built 
rece- 
dented success in 1903 is proven by innumera le views and 
The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 


How? Self Feed saves one cr two men and increases capacity $334 per cent. 
like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stron fer, 
letters from users, in the new catalogue. An*Ohio”’ Blow- 
60th Year. ' “Modern Silage Methods” ten cents, stamps or coin. 
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Ti i fl 
New Steel eating and Siding 


Painted red on both sides 


$2. OO Per 100 Square Feet. 


M durabl 1 covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barns, sheds, houses, stores, 
Tre pew yt — ete. Cheaper and will last longer than any other material. Sheets 6 
‘ee 


Zz We Pay the Freight 


to all points east of Colorado. This roofing at $2.00 per square is our No. 10 grade, flat, semi-hardened. 
| mand for corrugated, V c —— Fd pressed « standing seam. 62.25 for brick siding and beaded ceiling or sid- 
2 No experience’ necessar d us vour order today for immediate shipment. We have other grades. 

RITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE NO. © 25° on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumbing Material, 
Furniture, Household Goods, etc. We buy at Sheriffs’ and Keceivers sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th & Iron Sts.. Chicago. 


























yan & oot other gasoline engines, but none that s 
ta and use so little gasoline as the tart so 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for Catalog, 


Built 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S. Market St., Boston, Mass, 

















Farmer's Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


A Compendium «* x. ricultural Science and 
Practice on Farm, O ard and Garden Crops, 
and the Feeding and ‘Disonses of Farm Animals. 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. and 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S. 
Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 



























This is a new, practical and 
complete presentation of the 
whole subject of agriculture 
in its broadest sense. It is 
designed for the use of agri- 
culturists who desire up-to- 
date, reliable information on 
all matters pertaining to 
crops and stock, but more 









particularly for the actual 
farmer. The volume con- 
tains 





Detailed Directions for 
the Culture of Every 
Important Field, 
Orchard and Garden 
Crop 


grown in America, together 
with descriptions of their 
chief insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control. It contains 
an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling 
all farm. stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different farm animals 
and poultry are described 
and the most recent reme- 
dies suggested for control- 
ling them. Other farm sub- 
jects, such as 


Manures, Fertilizers, Princip.es of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 

and reading courses, 

spraying, soils, draine 

and concisely 



































agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, 
poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, 
age, irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly 
discussed. 

The book is based on the work of the past twenty years in experie 
mental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the exe 
periment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
the agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have re- 
sulted in the gradual development of a new agriculture in this couritry. 
The enormous mass of evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully, 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
is presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form, 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 
with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is p!aced together in a single con- 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus making reference 
rapid and easy. The pook is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agriculture. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming. Bve 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner. Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is made 
to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them, how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed and 
handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Everyday Use of Farmers 
and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in ade 
vanced agriculture. This volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, many 
hundreds of half-tone and other illustrations. Type, paper, printing and 
binding are all in the highest style of bookmaking. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.50 































Address the Sole Publishers 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application, 
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